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Isaac Hecker—Intrepid Foe 
of “Timid Listlessness”’ 


OF sestas among the men who 
have left the distinctive imprint of their 
thought and ideals upon the Church in 
America is Isaac Thomas Hecker, the 
founder of the Missionary Society of 
St. Paul the Apostle. Convert, mystic, 
missionary and author, Father Hecker 
displayed a rare insight in sensing the 
need for a more apt and appealing pres- 
entation of the Catholie religion to fit 
the peculiar genius of the American 
people and to meet its distinctive needs 
and aspirations. 


FOE OF “TIMID LISTLESSNESS” 


In his famous work, The Church and 
the Age, he cited a curious enigma 
which irritated no less than it amazed 
him: a small minority of anti-Chris- 
tians was permitted entire control of 
Italy and France, manifesting in the 
those overwhelmingly 
Catholic countries a pagan ferocity 
against everything sacred. -Instead of 
rising up in manly indignation and 
throwing such persecutors out of office, 
the Catholic majority 
merely a “timid listlessness” which they 


government of 


manifested 


covered with extravagant displays of 
This made the in- 
he pleaded 


devotional religion. 
trepid apostle’s blood boil: 


By JOHN A. O'BRIEN, Ph.D. 


for more manliness, militaney and in- 
testinal fortitude in defending the rights 
of God, the Chureh and religion. 
Heartily applauding Hecker’s manly 
appeal, the great English scholar, 
Canon William Barry, wrote in The 
Dublin Review: “By nature all those 





Giants of the Faith, which will be on 
the market in September (Doubleday), 
promises to be one of Father O’Brien’s 
best sellers. We are happy to present 
this advance selection from that book 
which will bring to life such other tower- 
ing converts as Paul, Augustine, New- 
man, Chesterton, Brownson. 





who are born into a system are conser- 
vatives; and the patience under assault, 
which our Catholie brethren on the 
Continent have often shown, may be as 
much inherited lethargy as Christian 
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meekness. Enthusiasm can always be 
checked; it cannot be created under the 
ribs of death. The Catholie Church has 
never perished in any country because 
of a wide-spread zeal to defend or to 
extend it. On the other hand, respect- 
able routine and dull conformity have 
been, as they ever will be, the prelude to 
deeay and dissolution. The most dan- 
gerous of all experiments is that 
whereby individual effort is thwarted, 
sneered out of countenance, and tarred 
with the brush of heterodoxy.” 

Similar commendation of the words 
of Father Hecker came from Arch- 
bishop Ireland of St. Paul, a towering 
figure in the American hierarchy. “We 
sometimes rely far more upon God,” he 
wrote, “than God desires us to do, and 
there are occasions when a novena is 
the refuge of laziness or cowardice. 
God has endowed us with natural tal- 
ents, and not one of them shall be, with 
His permission, enshrouded in a napkin. 
He will not work a miracle, or supply 
grace, to make up for our deficiencies. 
We must work as if all depended on us, 
and pray as if all depended on God.” 


MARK OF CATHOLICITY 


When Bishop McCloskey, who re- 
ceived Isaac into the Church, was made 
a Cardinal in March, 1875, Father 
Hecker was greatly pleased and wrote 
him a note of congratulation. Then he 
added, “This elevation to the cardinal- 
ate of an American prelate is a cheer- 
ing sign that the dignities of the Church 
are open to men of merit of all nations, 
and it is to be hoped that every nation 
will be represented in the College of 
Cardinals in proportion to its impor- 
tance, and in that way the Holy See 
will represent by its advisers the entire 
world, and render its universality more 
complete. The Church will be a gainer, 
and the world too; and I have no doubt 
that your appointment to this office in 
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the Chureh will be, from this point of 
view, popular with the American 
people.” 

He felt strongly that the mark of 
Catholicity would shine forth more lu- 
minously if more of the nations were 
represented in the College of Cardinals: 
such representation would bring out the 
universal, international and suprana- 
tional character of the institution which 
Christ founded and would refute the 
common charge that it is dominated in 
every phase of its life and activity by 
one nation, whose people constitute but 
a tiny fraction of its total membership. 
In this contention Hecker was moti- 
vated by no spirit of narrow national- 
ism but by an unselfish and sincere con- 
cern for the welfare of the Chureh and 
her continued spread among all peoples. 

To this theme he returned in The 
Church and the Age, the oceasion being 
the elevation of Archbishop Gibbons to 
the cardinalate. In commending that 
elevation Father Hecker recalled the 
words of the Council of Trent, which 
desired that the Sacred College should 
be truly representative in its members 
of the nations of Christendom. He 
wrote not as a nationalist—for the spirit 
of nationalism is as divisive as it is ex- 
plosive—but as an apologist and a mis- 
sionary ; and the trend of events is prov- 
ing that he did not write entirely in 
vain, 

His death in 1888 at the age of 69 
brought tributes from prelates, digni- 
taries, and men and women in all walks 
of life. From the Oratory in Birming- 
ham the aging Cardinal Newman sent 
a message of condolence, addressed to 
Father Hewit, and added: “I have ever 
felt that there was this sort of unity in 
our lives—that we had both begun a 
work of the same kind, he in America 
and I in England, and I know how 
zealous he was in promoting it. It is 
not many months since I received a 
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vigorous and striking proof of it in the 
book he sent me [The Church and the 
Age]. Now I am left with one friend 
less, and it remains with me to convey 
through you my best condolement to 
all the members of your society.”” In a 
subsequent letter the cardinal paid 
tribute to Father Hecker as “an effec- 
tive Catholic writer and a benefactor 
of the Catholie religion, whose name 
will ever be held in honor by the Catho- 
lie Chureh.”’ 


ORNAMENT OF 
AMERICAN PRIESTHOOD 


After a careful and prolonged study 
of his life and work, Canon William 
Barry wrote in The Dublin Review: 
“No Catholic of our century has drawn 
more hearts with the cords of Adam 
than Isaae Hecker. His faith in free- 
will and the brotherhood of man gave 
his rugged but earnest speech an elo- 
quence by which the vast crowds that 
came to hear him were mightily sub- 
ded.” 

An attentive 
Heeker’s work, 
penned the following appraisal: 
Thomas Hecker lives today, and with 
added years he will live more fully than 
he does today. His influence for good 
remains, and with a better understand- 
ing of his plans and ideals, which is 
sure to come, his influence will widen 


Father 
Ireland 
“Tsaae 


student — of 
Arehbishop 


and deepen among laymen and priests 
of the Chureh in America. . . . We 
shall always distinguish Isaac Thomas 
Heeker as the ornament, the flower of 
our American priest hood—the type that 
we wish to see reproduced among us in 
widest proportions.” 

Even before Father Hecker founded 
the Paulists, Bishop Bayley paid him 
this singular tribute in a letter to Arch- 
bishop Bedini in Rome: ‘Father 
Hecker, as you already know, is one of 
converts of 


the most distinguished 


whom our religion can boast in this 
country, and he has already rendered 
the greatest service to religion by his 
writing and by his apostolic activities.” 
Few men knew the founder of the 
Paulists better or more intimately than 
Father Elliott. It was while listening 
to the Paulist preach in Detroit that 
Walter Elliott first felt the desire to 
become a priest, and it brought him 
precipitately to New York to apply for 
entrance into the community. He lived 
with Father Hecker for many years and 
shared his confidence to an unusual de- 
gree. “Few men since the time of the 
Apostles,” he wrote, “have felt a quicker 
pulse than Isaac Hecker when the name 
of God was heard, or that of Jesus 
Christ or the Holy Spirit. Few men 
have had a nobler pride in the Church 
of Christ, or felt more one with her 
honor. Few men have grown into 
closer kinship with all the family of 
(;od, from Mary the great mother and 
the holy angels down to the simplest 
Catholic, than Isaae Heeker.” 


UNCANNY .GENIUS 


If there is any one trait that stood 
out more prominently in Father Hecker 
than any other it was his uncanny 
genius in sensing the peculiar and dis- 
tinetive needs of his generation: a 
hunger for a truly spiritual religion with 
increased emphasis upon the inner life, 
sensitivity to the promptings of the 
Holy Spirit, and a manifestation of the 
fruits of that sensitivity in a clean, 
honest, manly, God-like life. High- 
minded non-Catholies sometimes shy 
away from the Chureh because they 
see only its emphasis upon organization, 
external ceremonies, elaborate liturgy, 
sacraments, hierarchical authority and 
iron-clad laws. Where, they wonder, 
is that inner life of secret prayer, that 
worshipping in spirit and in truth, that 
quiet communion with the Holy Spirit 
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which are emphasized so much in the 
pages of the New Testament? 

They are scandalized when they see 
Catholies acting as if they thought that 
attendance at liturgical functions served 
as a substitute for scrupulous observ- 
ance of the laws of honesty, purity, 
temperance, charity and social deco- 
rum. Reacting against what they con- 
strue to be a theory of salvation by 
mere routine membership in an organi- 
zation and mechanical 
liturgical functions understood neither 


assistance at 


in language nor ceremony, they im- 
agine they are attacking a Catholic 
principle when they assert that “re- 
ligion is a personal relationship between 
self and God.” They fail to see that 
the Church uses liturgy and ceremony 
only as a means of bringing the indi- 
vidual into vital union with God; that 
she places enormous emphasis upon the 
interior life of prayer, meditation and 
communion with the Holy Spirit; that 
He actually dwells in the inviolable 
sanctuary of the individual conscience 
and whispers His admonitions into its 
sensitive ear. “If any one love me,” 
said Jesus, “he will keep my word, and 
my Father will love him, and we will 
come to him, and will make our abode 
with him.” 

It is a tribute to Father Hecker’s 
penetrating discernment of the need of 
his day—and of ours too—that he 
stressed so strongly the operation of the 
Holy Spirit within the devout soul and 
thus made clear the powerful assistance 
which the Catholie religion offers the 
individual in living an upright and holy 
life. The fruits of that assistance are 
seen in the legion of saints which has 
adorned the Church in every age; they 
have spoken to the world through the 
persuasive eloquence of holy and God- 
like lives. In stressing the doctrine of 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the 
individual soul, he was pointing out by 
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implication that the actual fruitfulness 
of external religion may be measured by 
the degree of interior union attained. 
This is the very lesson which the 
Chureh seeks to drive 
children by recalling to their minds the 
words of Christ: “It is expedient for 
you that I go. For if I go not, the Spirit 
will not come to you; but if I go, I will 
send Him to you.” Commenting upon 
this striking utterance of our Blessed 
Lord, Father Joseph MeSorley, C.S.P., 
remarks, “It would be hardly possible 
to say more plainly that the sacra- 
ments, the Church, the crucifixion, even 
the Incarnation itself, are means to an 
end. The external, visible is for the 
sake of what is internal, invisible.” 


home to her 


TRAIL-BLAZING PIONEER 


While the doctrine of the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit is, of course, an in- 
tegral part of our holy faith, it was not 
commonly treated in English books and 
sermons in the middle nineteenth cen- 
tury. It was not until 1875 that Car- 
dinal Manning, who considered igno- 
rance of this doctrine to have been a 
major cause of England’s loss of the 
faith at the time of the Reformation, 
brought out his epochal work, The In- 
ternal Mission of the Holy Ghost. This 
remained the classic English treatise 
until Pope Leo XIII issued his great 
Eneyclical on the Holy Spirit in 1899. 
That authoritative document stressed 
the need of cultivating devotion to the 
Holy Spirit to acquire the habit of re- 
sponding to the inner promptings of 
grace; it affirmed the special suitability 
of this devotion for the needs of the 
age. 

From this it can be seen what a trail- 
blazing pioneer Father Hecker was in 
stressing this salutary doctrine in his 
sermons and writings as_ especially 
adapted to minister to the needs of an 
age, characterized by a staccato pace 
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and boundless activity. How striking 
it is that this man should have stressed 
and formulated this doctrine with such 
precision, balance and symmetry that 
it dovetails beautifully into the subse- 
quent exposition both of Cardinal 
Manning and of Leo XIII! How too 
are we to explain his uneanny percep- 
tion of the aptness of this devotion to 
minister to the unique and distinctive 
needs of his day? Surely here would 
seem to be either the insight of a spirit- 
ual genius of a high order or the direct 
and immediate guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. Father Hecker, of course, would 
attribute it to the latter; in all prob- 
ability it was a combination of the two. 

It is because the Paulist founder per- 
ceived that the synthesis of the internal 
guidance of the Holy Spirit and the 
external guidance of a divinely estab- 
lished teaching authority is to be found 
only in the Catholie Church that he was 
aflame with zeal to bring the American 
people into the fold of Christ. Perceiv- 
ing the tragic error of the Reformers in 
rejecting the living authority of the 
Chureh and embarking upon the fatal 
and divisive road of subjectivism, 
Hecker struggled with quenchless zeal 
and untiring energy to rescue their 
followers from the sterile and unprofit- 
able wilderness into which they had 
been led. Herein lies the secret of that 
remarkable missionary zeal which char- 
acterized the founder and still remains 
as the distinctive mark of his spiritual 
sons: they are aflame with a zeal 
worthy not only of their founder but 
also of the great Apostle whose name 
they bear. 

Hecker loved the Church as the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ, the prolongation 
in time and space of the Incarnation. 
“We might attempt to 
Hecker’s vision of the Church,” re- 
marks Father MeSorley, “by saying 
that when Christ’s earthly life was 


describe 


nearing its end, God formed in the 
womb of humanity a Mystical Body 
for his Son—a heart to throb with sym- 
pathy for the afflicted to the end of 
time; a brow to wear the glory of 
Thabor and the shame of Calvary while 
the world should last; feet to tread the 
mountains of all the world, carrying 
the messengers of the good tidings of 
peace; lips to pronounce the pardon of 
every truly repentant sinner; hands to 
stretch to all nations, bearing gifts for 
every child of Adam; and fingers to 
break the bread of life to every famish- 
ing soul.” 


CATHOLIC TEACHINGS 
AND AMERICAN ASPIRATIONS 


One other vision or foresight of 
Hecker’s is worth noting in this final 
summary: the peculiar consonance of 
Catholic teaching concerning the free- 
dom of the will and the dignity of the 
human personality with the affirma- 
tions of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the aspirations of the Ameri- 
can people. “Let it once be shown,” 
he wrote in’ 1879, “that the Catholic 
interpretation of Christianity is con- 
sonant with the dictates of human rea- 
son, in accordance with man’s normal 
feelings, favorable to the highest con- 
ceptions of man’s dignity which 
awakens the uttermost action and de- 
votion of all his powers, and you have 
opened the door to the American people 
for the reception of the complete evi- 
dence of the claims of the Catholic 
Church, and prepared the way for the 
universal acceptance of her divine 
character.” 

He felt that Europe “under the lead 
of the religious revolution of the six- 
teenth century, turned its back on 
Catholicity and entered upon the down- 
ward road that ends in death; the re- 
public of the United States, in affirm- 
ing man’s natural rights, started in 
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the eighteenth century with its face to 
Catholicity, and is in the ascending way 
of life to God . . . When the nature of 
the American republic is better under- 
stood, and the exposition of Christianity 
is shaped in the light of its universal 
principles so as to suit the peculiari- 
ties of the American mind, the Catholic 
Church will not only keep her baptized 
American children in her fold, but will 
at the same time remove the preju- 
dices existing in the minds of a large 
class of non-Catholics, and the dangers 
apprehended from the influence of re- 
publicanism will be turned into fresh 
evidences of the Church’s divine 
character.” 

What remarkable prescience he mani- 
fested here is evident from the follow- 
ing pronouncements of the American 
Hierarchy at the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore in 1884: 
be acquainted both with the laws, in- 
stitutions and spirit of the Catholic 
Church; and with the laws, institu- 
tions and spirit of our country; and 
we emphatically declare that there is 
no antagonism between them. A Catho- 
lie finds himself at home in the United 
States; for the influence of his Church 
has constantly been exercised in be- 
half of individual rights and popular 
liberties. And the right-minded Ameri- 
ean nowhere finds himself more at 
home than in the Catholie Church, for 
nowhere else can be breathe more freely 
that atmosphere of divine truth which 
alone can make him free. We repudiate 
with equal earnestness the assertion 
that we need to lay aside any of our 
devotedness to our Church to be true 
Americans; the insinuation that we 
need to abate any of our love for our 
country’s principles and _ institutions 
to be faithful Catholics.” 

Because Hecker perceived this har- 
mony so clearly, he was able to make 
Catholicism not only intelligible but 


“We can claim to 
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also appealing to Unitarians, Metho- 
dists and Democrats. ‘How impossible 
would it not have been,” remarks 
Canon William Barry, “for an alien to 
enter into their thoughts, or to con- 
vince them that by submitting to 
Catholicism they were not yielding up 
their native-American privileges and 
falling back into the worn-out ideas of 
the Old World? But Isaac Hecker, had 
traveled every step of the journey; 
from them he had sprung, and their 
principles had been his principles . 

He could say in the very neighborhood 
of Emerson, and on the same platform, 
that only in the Catholic teaching was 
there adequate justification of the prin- 
ciples on which he had ever acted.” 


APOSTLE OF THE PRESS 


Archbishop Ireland paid an impres- 
sive tribute to Hecker for his penetrat- 
ing vision and insight on this matter. 
Hecker “looked on America,” he said, 
“as the fairest conquest for divine truth, 
and he girded himself with arms shaped 
and tempered to the American pattern. 
I think that it may be said that the 
American current, so plain for the last 
quarter of a century in the flow of 
Catholic affairs, is, largely at least, to 
be traced back to Father Hecker and 
his early co-workers. It used to be said 
of them in reproach that they were the 
‘Yankee’ Catholic Church; the reproach 
was their praise . . . His favorite topic 
in book and lecture was that the con- 
stitution of the United States requires, 
as its necessary basis, the truths of 
Catholie teaching regarding man’s 
natural state, as opposed to the errors 
of Luther and Calvin. The republic, 
he taught, presupposes the Church’s 
doctrine, and the Church ought to love 
a polity which is the offspring of her 
own spirit.” 

Worthy, too, of recalling was Heck- 
er’s perception of the wisdom and neces- 
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sity of pressing all the instruments of 
modern invention into the service of 
the Church, especially the presentation 
of her credentials to the American 
people. True to the vision of their 
founder, the Paulist Fathers are in the 
vanguard of those who entered on an 
extensive scale into the apostolate of 
the press. When radio became avail- 
able, they founded and operated the 
first Catholic radio station in America. 
They have pioneered in the establish- 
ment of Catholic Information Centers 
and they conduct a large percentage of 
those now in operation. 

They have sparked the convert apos- 
tolate in America through such pub- 
lications as The Catholic World, The 
Missionary, The Epistle, Information, 
the pamphlets and books of thé Paulist 
Press, the release of the Paulist Feature 
Service, and Techniques for Convert- 
Makers. The latter is a six-page re- 
print of timely articles on new develop- 
ments in the convert apostolate: it 
reaches each month thousands of priests 
and religious and renders their efforts 
at sharing their faith with their chureh- 
less friends and neighbors immensely 
more fruitful. It merits a place on the 
desk of priest, religious and 
seminarian. 

Typical, too, of the vision and fore- 
sight of their founder is the action of 
the Paulists in entering on a large scale 
into the work of the Newman Clubs 
at secular and tax-supported universi- 
ties and normal sehools. With more 
Catholics in attendance at such schools 


every 


than in Catholie institutions of higher 
learning, such fields of ministry are 


among the most important in America: 
here cultured and holy priests come in 
intimate contact with a large propor- 
tion of the future leaders of thought 
and influence in our country. The good 
such priests do in correcting miscon- 
ceptions of the Church and in showing 
the harmony of her teachings with the 
findings of modern science is incaleul- 
able. 


HIS LENGTHENED SHADOW 


We have sketched a few of the high- 
lights of the work of the Paulists be- 
cause they are the lengthened shadow 
of the zealous and far-seeing person- 
ality of their founder. Such a picture 
helps us to perceive more clearly the 
impressive and lasting contributions 
which Isase Hecker has made to the 
Chureh in America. Though probably 
not possessing the towering intellect of 
Brownson, his achievements far out- 
strip those of his one-time master both 
in extent and in permanence. 

Any final judgment of Hecker’s 
venius or any searching comparison be- 
tween him and other intellectual giants 
is pointless here. He was primarily : 
seer and a sower, and, like most such, he 
died betore the vision was realized and 
the harvest was gathered. Posterity, 
however, has witnessed the fulfillment 
of most of his dreams and the gathering 
of a harvest that grows ever larger with 
the passing years. Secure in his niche 
among the giants of the faith is the im- 
pressive yet challenging figure of the 
truth seeker and the finder, the seer 
and the sower, intrepid foe of “timid 


listlessness,”’ Isaac Thomas Hecker. 
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Christocentric Survey of 
Christian Doctrine 


I, THE LAST TWENTY YEARS the 
catechetical movement has shown a 
growing interest in questions which re- 
gard the content of Christian doctrine, 
such as the choice, arrangement of and 
emphasis to be laid on the truths to be 
taught. And rightly so; for on the 
solution of these and similar questions 
depends to a great extent the vivifying 
force of Christian teaching. 

Here we shall 
strate the essence of our “Kerygma,” 


attempt to demon- 


i.e., the message entrusted to us as 
Christ’s heralds, arranged according to 
the order that seems to pertain to the 
very nature of the redemptive message.! 

By its aim and content, our Gospel 
is nothing else but Christ Himself in- 
troducing us into the intimacy of God: 
“For the Son of man is come to seek 

‘A more thorough exposition of the essen- 
tials of Christian doctrine may be found in 
my The Art of Teaching Christian Doctrine 
(Notre Dame University Press, 1957). The 
book deals with all important problems of 
the modern catechetical renewal. 





Head of the Institute 
for Mission Apologetics, 
Father Hofinger has lec- 
tured in this 


India, 


country, 
Africa, and in 
many parts of Europe. 
We are indebted to the 
Vost Reverend Vincent 
S. Waters, Bishop of Ra- 
leigh, for obtaining this 
article. 
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and to save that which was lost” (Luke 
19, 10). To the Father through the 
Son: “I am the way, the truth, and the 
life. No man cometh to the Father but 
by me” (John 14, 6). 

The true end is the Father. The 
whole economy of Redemption tends 
very clearly to Him. The only mediator 
to this end is Christ, “for there is one 
God and one mediator of God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus” (I Tim. 2, 5). 

There is no aid given us on the way 
which leads to the Father which has 
not its center in Christ and does not 
actively share in His mission. Christ 
came into the world to re-establish the 
reign of the Father with more glory 
than was rendered in the terrestrial 
paradise. The Father and His Kingdom 
are the key ideas of His life and mis- 
sion. 

“That God (the Father) may be all 
in all” (I Cor. 15, 28), this is the lumi- 
nous aim of the mediation of Christ. 
This theocentrism and Christocentrism, 
which are essential to our revelation, 
must naturally be brought out fully in 
Christian preaching. We hope to suc- 
ceed somewhat in this in what follows. 


I. GOD’S EVERLASTING LOVE 

FOR US 

I. TRUE IDEA OF GOD 

To have a very great idea of God is 
extremely important for all religious 
life, above all for the “Christian” life. 


ee 
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It is nothing less than the foundation 
of religion (the recognition of the ex- 
cellence of God and of our total depend- 
ence upon Him); it is one of the two 
chief pillars of Christianity (the great- 
ness of God; our adoption in Christ). 
Chief among the great dangers of our 
time are the attempts, constantly grow- 
ing, to minimize the idea of God. They 
are the advance guard of atheism. In 
Christianity all greatness is bound up 
with that of God. Without a great 
idea of God the grace of adoption leaves 
us indifferent; sin does not shock us; the 
Person of Christ does not attract us; 
His work is dull; heavenly life holds 
no allurement. 


A. WHAT SHOULD WE PREACH? 


a. The reality of God (His life and 
nearness, not merely His existence) 
dominating and penetrating our life at 
each moment; the one great and ulti- 
mate reality. Such is the “Father” in 
the preaching and life of Christ—a 
God who is very near, not far away in 
the skies. 

b. The greatness of God and His 
immensity, by abstract 
definitions of the divine attributes, but 
conerete and living illustrations. And 


using, not 


this God, surpassing our comprehension, 
interests Himself in the little human 
being that I am, surrounds me with 
His paternal love (Providence). 

c. The absolute authority of God. 
Our complete dependence upon Him: 
“absolute dominion—total service.” 


B. HOW CAN WE CONVEY 
THE GREATNESS OF GOD? 


Not by means of an abstract list of 
the divine attributes, a kind of preface 
to our teaching and an imitation, more 
or less conscious, of the theological 
treatise “De Deo Uno,” but by concrete 
examples. For instance, the story of 
Creation could be made use of as fol- 


lows: Creation; divine omnipotence; 
absolute dominion; order in the world, 
divine wisdom; His care of our first 
parents; the goodness of God; the Fall; 
His omniscience, holiness, justice; the 
promise of a Messiah, divine pity. We 
must make each question lead to God; 
we must add a new feature to our pic- 
ture of Him in every catechism lesson, 
so that our catechesis is theocentric. 
Is not that the aim of all teaching? 

A religious knowledge, of course, will 
inflame us with love. In this way we 
shall proclaim the greatness of God in 
His incomparable works of the natural 
and supernatural order, in the un- 
paralleled story of His everlasting love 
for us. 


2. CREATION, ELEVATION, FALL 


The very first act in the story of our 
salvation shows forth the prodigality 
of divine love. 

Creation. Our absolute depend- 
ence on God. We are entirely His, en- 
tirely for Him. And yet God, the Lord, 
desires our happiness, our hearts, our 
love. Every gift of Creative Love, 
even Paradise, is a gift from the Father 
to the privileged beings of His creation, 
to His children. It is an invitation 
and an obligation to reciprocal love. 

Elevation. The true paradise was 
to be found in man himself. Heaven 
had come into his soul; he was a child 
of God. The material paradise was but 
the symbol and consequence of the 
richness in his soul. Let us speak with 
much conviction about “sanctifying 
grace”; let us restore to this term its 
full meaning which has almost been 
lost by routine use. We should use 
the term less and better explain what 
it means. Use other expressions, too: 
God’s love and life in us. 

The Fall. The sin of the first par- 
ents is the prototype of mortal sin: the 
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deliberate revolt of the adopted child, 
most ungrateful and proud. We must 
point out that the ingratitude in Adam’s 
sin (the abuse of divine benefits) is 
essential to all mortal sin; the pride 
(“like God”); the disobedience to a 
definite and serious command. Let us 
point out the baseness, evil and folly 
of sin. 

The Promise of a Savior. The one 
hope of the sinner: Christ. 
Thus the unfolding of our message leads 
us to the leitmotif of Christian preach- 
ing: Christ is our only way to the 
Father. 


Jesus 


3. THE OLD TESTAMENT 


The Old Testament is essentially “our 
pedagogue in Christ” (Gal. 3, 24). We 
shall choose from it the preparations 
for the “mystery of Christ."”. We must 
continually point out the imperfection 
of the Old Testament. It had to be so, 
Christ not having come. We must be 
careful in our choice of extracts. In 
the first year of religious instruction it 
is recommended, after the example of 
the greatest catechists,” to pass immedi- 
ately from the story of the Fall and 
the promise of a Savior to the fulfill- 
ment of that promise (the Annunciation 
to Our Lady). In the later grades and 
in teaching adults (missionary cate- 
chesis) we deal also with other pas- 
sages of the Old Testament, but always 
from a Christian point of view (Christo- 
logical). 


4. CHRIST. OUR SAVIOR 


This is the soul of our message, the 
central mystery of our holy religion, 
and, according to St. Paul, the one great 
mystery of the apostolic preaching: 


“I shall mention only one: Augustin 
Gruber, Prince-Archbishop of Salzburg, the 
classic catechist of the nineteenth century 
(see his Elementarkatechesen). 
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“The mystery, which had been hidden 
from ages and generations . . . which is 
Christ.” (Col. 1, 26-2, 2; Col. 4, 3; 
Eph. 1, 9; 3, 59; Rom. 16, 25). In 
Him are contained in germ and re- 
vealed all the mysteries of Christianity, 
even that of the Blessed Trinity. 


A. WHAT DO WE PREACH 
ABOUT CHRIST? 


Faithful to the symbol of the fish 
used in the primitive Chureh—Ichthus: 
Jesus Christ (Man); Son of God (God) 
—-Savior—doctrinal preaching contains 
the entire mystery of Christ, although, 
according to circumstances, it dwells 
now more on His divine-human dignity, 
now more on His theandrie work. It 
never separates the divinity from the 
humanity, the Person from the work. 

The Person of Christ. He is true 
God and true man, the one and only 
Christ, the eternal Son of the Father 
and Son of the Virgin in time. Because 
our Savior is truly God, He surpasses 
our most daring hopes. He is able to 
lead us to the Father to introduce us 
into the sanctuary of the Trinity. Be- 
cause he is truly man, blood of our 
blood, we feel ourselves particularly 
drawn to Him; we believe in His 
brotherly understanding of our weak- 
ness and our miseries (Heb. 4, 15; 15, 
12). His redemptive work already ex- 
isted in germ in the Incarnation: He 
most 
His (the divine nature), and assumed, 
healed, and ennobled what was ours 
Wonderful exchange, 
Man-God 
in one Person, He is the mediator be- 
tween God and men, the ideal priest, 
the Master, the Head, the “Ponti-fex,” 
i.c., In His own Person throwing a 
bridge across the bottomless 
separating the Divinity from humanity. 
“Tam the way, 


generously gave us what was 
(human nature). 


exchange of supreme love! 


abyss 


Our heavenly bridge: 
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the truth and the life; no man cometh 
unto the Father but by me” (John 14, 
6). 

The Work of Christ. He became 
Son of man to make us children of God. 
He died for us to give us divine life: 
“Who was delivered up for our sins 
and rose again for our justification” 
(Rom. 4, 25). 

The Mystery of the Cross. Herein 
we contemplate the intensity and effi- 
cacy of His redemptive love; in the 
mystery of the Resurrection, we cele- 
brate the glory of the Redemption, 
source of our new life. Of these two 
mysteries an organic unity must be 
made, as in the liturgy. The Way of 
the Cross must inelude, in our teaching, 
15 stations; the 15th, the glorious Res- 
urrection, being the most important and 
the most beautiful, for, as the final 
station, it gives the full meaning to 
all the others. By sharing joyfully in 
the paschal victory of the Lord, we do 
not forget any detail of the sacrifice 
which made this victory and its fruits 
“Crucified, He has risen from 
the dead and redeemed us” (Commemo- 
ration of the Cross). 

The triumph of Easter shows forth 
outwardly the new order of things: 
“The old things are passed away, be- 
hold all things are made new (II Cor. 
\, 17). 

To the new order corresponds the 
new man, made new in Christ (“new 
creature’), the new form of life. 
Christ is the new perfect Adam, head 
und leader of renewed humanity. If 
our misfortunes come from our fleshly 
descent from the first Adam and our 
voluntary personal sins, our salvation 
consists in our very real supernatural 
union with Christ, the second Adam (by 
baptism), and our progressive trans- 
formation into Him (Christian life). 

“God so loved the world .. .” (John 
3, 16) that He gave it such and so great 


possible. 


a Savior. This theme of our preaching 
is particularly revealing of the “exceed- 
ing love” of the Father (Eph. 2, 4). 
Scripture never tires of putting forth 
this, the predominant aspect of our 
Christological teaching, and it has be- 
come classic through the incomparable 
Exultet of the Church: 


© admirable outpouring of Thy good- 
ness to us! 

© inestimable excess of Thy charity! 

To redeem the slave Thou delivered 
up Thy Son! 


B. HOW SHALL WE PUT FORWARD 
THE MYSTERY OF CHRIST? 


We must make a detailed and pro- 
gressive exposition, gradually arrive at 
a deeper knowledge, intimacy with 
Christ. The catechumen should notice 
that the catechist never formally lets 
vo of this subject of his predilection. 
Our Christological talks must be fine, 
attractive, winning. Here, above all, 
we must aim at gaining souls to the 
love of God. The ideal Christological 
draws a firm picture of 
Christ, radiating forth this great mys- 
tery of our faith. Let us not attempt 
to tell the whole of it; rather let us try 
to lead souls to live it intensely. 

The fruit of our Christological mes- 
sage should be chiefly a perpetual grati- 
tude to God, a “eucharistic” life, a per- 
sonal total offering (faith, hope, 
charity) to our Lord and Master. 

Here the doctrine concerning Mary, 
the ‘New Eve,” mother of all the living 
finds, its place as completely Christo- 
centric, for all the beauty of the mother 
comes from her incomparable Son. Our 
ardent love for the Lord overflows to 
His mother. Our relationship with her 
is based on the great Christian prin- 


eatechesis 


ciple: ‘For let this mind be in you, 
which was also in Christ Jesus” (Phil. 
2, 5). 


Filled with Christ’s own sentiments, 
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His messenger speaks affectionately of 
Mary, his own mother in the spirit. 
He also speaks of her dogmatically and 
harmoniously linking it to the whole 
of Christian doctrine. Here the for- 
mula applies: “Quality, not quantity.” 
The principle, “We can never speak 
enough of Mary,” is susceptible of a 
false interpretation. It should be 
understood in the sense not so much 
of a frequent and overdeveloped preach- 
ing of the Marian doctrine, as of a deep 
pregnant teaching. We can never cease 
to rejoice that His mother and ours was 
chosen to co-operate so intimately in the 
work of redemption. 


5. THE CHURCH—RESULT, 
CONTINUATION AND 
CONSOLIDATION OF THE WORK 
OF REDEMPTION 


The Chureh is the essential work of 
Christ, the Kingdom of God that He 
came to found, the family of the chil- 
dren of God, humanity renewed in 
Christ, the Mystical Body of the Lord, 
continually vivified by the Head, ani- 
mated by His Spirit. Christ continues 
to act through His Church. 
all peoples of all times, he teaches, di- 
rects, sanctifies His own by means of 


Savior of 


In his ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors the true Christian sees, 


his representatives. 


hears, honors, and follows Christ. We 
should dwell very little on the juridical 
details, at least in the early stages. 

As the Church is a Christian society, 
participation in its life must precede 
teaching. Hence the great importance 
of Church ceremonies, the spirit of the 
Christian community, work for the 
common good, devotion to the progress 
of the Kingdom of God in and around 
us. 

The consciousness of his share in the 
immeasurable riches of Christ ought 
to induce every Christian to collabo- 
rate earnestly in the coming of God’s 
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Kingdom. In the family of God’s 
children there is no room for any 
pleasure-seeking parasite, refusing to 
work in a constructive way for the good 
of all. The Chureh of Christ is essen- 
tially more than a “spiritual refuge’; 
the real Christian is something other 
than a “spiritual prebendary,” receiv- 
ing his spiritual nourishment in return 
The Chureh 
is the living community of Christ’s dis- 
ciples, sharing with their divine Master 
the same life, struggles, victories and 


for a modicum of service. 


rewards, 

This is why “Catholic Action” dates 
substantially from the first ages of the 
Chureh: each Christian, whether he 
was a clerk, workman, or merchant, was 
in his own way a missionary, burning 
with the sacred fire, speaking either at 
the court of the emperor, or in harbor 
towns, or in the busy marketplaces. 
Every Christian should be an apostle 
promoting the Kingdom of God. A 
Christian community having no apos- 
tolic activity ceases to be truly Chris- 
tian; it lacks one of the marks of the 
true Church, missionary zeal (Catholi- 
city). Here and there this danger 
threatens even the missions; one meets 
with self-satisfaction, a pharisaic iso- 
lation among some of the old Chris- 
tians. 


6. HOLY SPIRIT, SANCTIFIER 
AND PERFECTOR 


This beautiful, important, but diffi- 
cult doctrine begins with the miracle 
of Pentecost. What a transformation 
in the Apostles after the descent of the 
Holy Ghost! Only then were they 
perfect followers of Christ. 

What is the Holy Ghost? Let us 
imitate Revelation, the norm of our 
preaching, and instruction 
concerning the nature of the Holy 
(;host on the question: What are the 
operations of the Holy Ghost within 


base our 
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us? His operations manifest His prop- 
erties. The Holy Ghost vivifies the 
Chureh and souls; He makes us like 
Christ by giving us the love of Christ 
for His Father (Gal. 4, 5). The Holy 
Ghost completes the work of Christ 
(John 16, 12ff). He achieves not only 
our supernatural birth and growth, but 
mainly our perfect participation in the 
divine life of Christ whieh will be ours 
in Heaven. This doctrine of our per- 
fection in Christ surely ought to be put 
forward much more often as the culmi- 
nating point of the workings of the 
divine Spirit within us. 

To speak ex professo of the Holy 
Ghost by parenthesis, and then say no 
more about Him for the entire year, is 
not according to St. Paul’s example. 
Let us speak often about the Holy 
(shost! There is no important Chris- 
tian doctrine which does not have a 
close relation to the action of the Holy 
Spirit. Is He not the Spirit of the 
Father, and also the Spirit of Christ? 
The Soul of the Chureh, Uncreated 
Grace, source of all created grace? 
Does He not operate in every sacra- 
ment (not merely in Confirmation) ? 
How, without Him, can one understand 
the happiness of Heaven, the perfect 
communication of the Holy Ghost be- 
gun here below through grace? Are 
not prayer and the Christian life the 
effects of the indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost? 


7. THE MYSTERY OF THE 
BLESSED TRINITY—OUR MYSTERY 


Having finished our lessons on the 
Holy Ghost, we may attempt a truly 
instructive sketch of the doctrine of 
the Blessed Trinity, a sketch which 
would have been profitless had it been 
given before dealing with the other 
mysteries. This scheme of teaching is 
in accordance with Revelation, follow- 
ing the example of Christ, in the best 


catechetical tradition, both ancient and 
modern. This, however, will not pre- 
vent us from alluding to it in the course 
of our approach to the Incarnation and 
our lessons on the Holy Ghost and 
other Christian doctrines. 

We may well admire the richness and 
fullness of the divine life which faith 
shows us in the Unity of God and the 
Trinity of the three divine Persons. 
This unfathomable mystery calls for 
adoration, but also for our interest, 
since by Baptism it has become our 
mystery. Our new life is only to be 
understood by reference to the life 
within the Trinity. 

Our preaching has to show the iden- 
tity of nature of the divine Persons; but 
besides that, following Revelation itself 
and the theology of the Greek Fathers, 
it should shed light upon the dynamic 
element of the doctrine: life in God, 
diversity of the Persons, divine relation- 
ships, the river of life flowing from the 
Father and returning to Him in the 
Holy Ghost. In this way it will become 
apparent how it is that all Christian 
life, a shating in this ineffable interior 
divine life, goes to the Father: the 
Father is the inexhaustible source of 
it; it returns to Him through Christ: in 
the Holy Ghost. 

We do not look for a separate “Trini- 
tarian devotion” alongside other devo- 
tions, but what we want to inspire, in 
accordance with the example of our 
Holy Mother the Church, is a dynamic 


Trinitarian prayer: “It is through 
Him .. . that all honor and glory be- 


longs to Thee, God the Almighty 
Father, in the unity of the Holy Ghost.” 

As living members of the Son of God 
made Man, we are participators in His 
divine life. This new life is communi- 
cated to us above all by the sacraments. 


8. SACRAMENTS 


On our preaching the sacraments are 
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not so much helps to virtue as sources of 
life, the sources of our life. Obviously 
the reality of their action can be veri- 
fied only in a Christian life. Yet we 
should look upon this Christian life as 
a duty of gratitude, imposed upon us 
by the reception of the sacraments, more 
than as the direct effect ex opere operato 
of their reception. 

The direct action proper to the sacra- 
ments is our more complete union with 
Christ, consequently an increase of di- 
vine life in us, and thus more intensely 
Christian life. To this end a very 
powerful helping grace is conferred 
upon us by means of the sacraments re- 
ceived with due preparation. 

How well does the doctrine of the 
sacraments show forth “the riches of 
Christ” and of Holy Chureh! Our 
gratitude will be shown by our care to 
receive them well. 

Baptism. The “baptismal miracle!” 
What a subject for our preaching! “If 
thou didst know the gift of God” (John 
4, 10)! If we really understood it, 
really appreciated it, with what zeal 
should we make this new life known! 
How Christians would change their con- 
duct! 

What aspect should we dwell upon 
most? 

a. The Effects of Baptism. Our en- 
tering the visible society of the Church, 
and thereby our incorporation into the 
Mystical Body of Christ: in Christ, 
ineffable participation in His divine 
life, His divine heritage. Through the 
Church to Christ, through Christ to the 
Father: “If then any be in Christ, he 
is a new creature; the old things are 
passed away, behold all things are made 
new” (II Cor. 5, 17). 

3y Baptism the glory of God shines 
within us; we become the image of the 
Son, our souls are more radiant than all 
of Paradise; the whole man, body and 
soul is sacred. Let it here be noted that 
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we should deal with sanctifying grace in 
these lessons on Baptism. 

b. The Obligations Arising from 
the “Baptismal Miracle.” “We 
walk in newness of life” (Rom. 6, 4). 
Nobless oblige. How much more when 
that noblesse is divine! Baptism im- 
poses upon us the full christianization 
of our lives, “for if we have been 
planted together in the likeness of his 
death, we shall also be in the fikeness 
of his resurrection . . . dead to sin but 
alive unto God in Christ Jesus our 
Lord” (Rom. 6, 5-11). 

We must endeavor to keep alive and 
develop in all Christians the conscious- 
ness of their obligation to lead a new 
life entirely in Christ. This should be 
the conclusion of our priestly exhorta- 
tions: “Understand, O Christians, the 
dignity of your calling: that you may 
be ‘the partakers of the divine nature’ 
(II Pet. 1, 4). Let not your conversa- 
tion return to old evil things. Remem- 
ber of what Head and Body you are 
members” (Leo the Great). Accord- 
ingly, we should introduce the fruitful 
renewal of baptismal vows once a year 
(preferably during Easter), and lead up 
to it by some preparation. 

The doctrine of the other sacraments 
is closely allied to that on Baptism. 
The “‘sacraments of the living” develop 
baptismal life; the “sacraments of the 
dead” restore it. 

Confirmation. In the sacrament of 
Confirmation, the sacrament of “Catho- 
lic Action,” there takes place the con- 
secration of the new Christian as apos- 
tle (active collaboration in establishing 
the Kingdom of God), as knight ({faith- 
ful and ready for battle), and as martyr 
(Christ’s witness in life and death). A 
comprehensive instruction should take 
place before the reception of this sacra- 
ment, and it should continually be re- 
emphasized: the connection between 
the Holy Ghost, the Church, the Chris- 
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tian life. Ought we not, each year at 
Pentecost, to institute a renewal of the 
promises made at Confirmation? The 
theological reason is the same as for 
Baptism and Holy Orders: the imme- 
diate effect of the sacrament (its indel- 
ible character) is lasting, so that a lack 
of dispositions at the reception can be 
supplied for, and the mediate effects 
acquired or augmented. 

The Eucharist. Let us set forth the 
Holy Eucharist as the divine food of 
the soul, not simply Jesus coming into 
our hearts. It shows how divine our 
baptismal life is: ‘‘As the food, such 
the life.” Holy Mass alone will furnish 
us with the true basis for our teaching 
on Holy Communion, the meal of sacri- 
fice, gift of our Heavenly Father in 
response to our eucharistic offering. 

The Sacrifice of the Mass is essen- 
tially the solemn thanksgiving of re- 
deemed children of God, led by their 
great “Brother.” In our recognition of 
the benefit of redemption (the supreme 
benefit) we present the ideal offering, 
the only Son of the Father, and our- 
selves through Him, with Him and in 
Him. In His turn, the Father, not to 
be outdone in generosity, has recourse 
to the wonderful gift of His only Son, 
and in Holy Communion gives Him 
afresh as spiritual food to His beloved 
children. It follows that: 

a. The ideal preparation for Holy 
Communion consists in an_ intimate 
sharing in Christ’s sacrifice. A perfect 
thanksgiving will provoke a perfect gift 
from the Father (by reason of our dis- 
positions). There is no Communion 
prayer which supplants or comes be- 
tween us and the celebration of Mass. 

b. The ideal and necessary intention 
for assistance a oly Sacrifice and 
for Holy Communion will be to unite 
ourselves wholly to the intention of the 
Son, who offers Himself, and the Father, 
who gives (our transformation in 


Christ). We must make moderate use 
of other intentions. 

c. The ideal sentiment blends a grate- 
ful self-offering with the longing for a 
union of transforming love. 

We must in conclusion note that no 
true Eucharistic teaching can take 
place without the perfect carrying out 
of the ceremonies of Mass and Com- 
munion. 

Penance. This wonderful gift of 
the Risen Christ—the sacrament of 
peace—must be explained in connection 
with Baptism: mortal sin destroys the 
baptismal halo; Penance restores it. 

The essence of the teaching on pen- 
ance is to be found in this typical defi- 
nition of the Fathers of the Church: 
“Laborious Baptism.” 

a. “Baptism”: the baptismal glory 
lives afresh and is more beautiful as the 
incomprehensible merey of God clothes 
it with greater brilliance by manifest- 
ing itself to ungrateful rebels, not once 
only, but  uneceasingly, untiringly. 
Truly “His merey is immeasurable: 
and the treasures of His goodness are 
infinite.” 

b. ‘“Laborious”: 





This renewed bap- 
tismal glory is only to be obtained by 
Penance. Modern messengers of the 
faith, as we are, is there not a great 
danger of taking this “labor” too 
lightly, of minimizing it contrary to 
Christian principles? It is undeniable 
that a deadening of the Christian mean- 
ing of Penance constitutes one of the 
most alarming symptoms of our time. 
Let us fight against these mechanical 
confessions without ceasing! They are 
like a cancer attacking the religious 
life of numberless Christians. For 
grown-ups, as well as children, cateche- 
sis and preaching on confession is ab- 
solutely necessary. There is no pardon 
of mortal sin without true “conversion” ; 
in every confession the repentance of 
the sinner is of paramount importance. 
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Only on these conditions does this sae- 
rament answer to the desire of the Good 
Shepherd and prove itself “a sacrament 
of consolation and peace.” 

Holy Orders. Teaching on the Sac- 
rament of Holy Orders is related to 
that on the Church (the Christian con- 
ception of the hierarchy) and also on 
the other sacraments. The best adver- 
tisement for this sacrament is the 
priest himself in his life. 

Marriage. One should attach great 
importance to the teaching about the 
Sacrament of Marriage and accord it a 
greater proportion of space. Our aim 
must be to set out the Christian family 
ideal and give a practical initiation into 
This teaching must, of 

rudimentary in the 

A real training for 


what it implies. 
course, be only 
primary schools. 
marriage presupposes a high conception 
of the vocation of the Christian in the 
world, of the holiness of marriage and 
of the human body, an early education 
in the sense of collective responsibility 
and resolute personal discipline. 

Let us have care for priestly voca- 
tions which may be present in souls. 
We must be strict in our selection! Let 
us watch them with devotion and love. 

“For you are our glory and joy” (I 
Thess. 2, 20). The Christian 
munity ought to be trained to take a 
great interest in its priestly vocations, 
actively promoting them by many 
pravers and gifts. 


com- 


Extreme Unction. Our sacramental 
message ends with the anointing of the 
sick and forms the best transition to 
the teaching on the Last End. By this 
anointing, Christ continues sacramen- 
tully His solicitude for the sick, even 
materially speaking. The essential role 
of the sacrament, however, lies in the 
final preparation for the all-important 
between the soul and its 
It is the last and complete 
purification, delivering us from the last 


meeting 


Npouse. 


GOS 


traces of sin. Well received, Extreme 
Unction renders unnecessary all purifi- 
cation by the fires of the other world. 
According to the will of Christ, the 
spouse is to be purified by the Holy Oil, 
not by fire. 


9. THE LAST THINGS— 
CONSUMMATION IN CHRIST 


We have come to the last act in the 
marvelous drama of eternal love. It 
surpasses all that has gone before. We 
cannot imagine it. This will be the 
apogee of our life in Christ, of our 
Christian hope finds 
One indispensa- 
to live in 


baptismal life. 
therein its foundation. 
ble condition is required: 
conformity with Christ. 
In our hours of priestly meditation, 
let us Ask ourselves whether our preach- 
ing, like that of Jesus, is founded on 
His Second Coming, on the eternity 
which will then begin. The Eternal 
Easter, the final triumph of the Head 
and His faithful, that is, of the com- 
plete Christ, is ardently longed for by 
all true Christians; it is our great en- 
amid the combats and 
“Tn the world you 


couragement 
shadows of this life. 
shall have distress; but be of good cheer, 
I have overcome the world (John 16, 
33). “And this is the victory which 
overecometh the world, our faith (1 
John 5, 4). “I know in whom I have 
believed (II Tim. 1, 12). 

Let us learn from the Lord to dis- 
tinguish clearly the lights and shadows 
of the last things. The picture is at 
once dim and encouraging. Death sig- 
nifies for some the end of a short and 
unhappy life; for others, the end of 
their “death with Christ,” the begin- 
ning of eternal life. Judgment, a day 
of triumph for the Lord and His own; 
the hour of confusion, distress without 
relief, eternal reprobation for the ene- 
mies of the name and cross of Christ. 
The verdict will rest on this: Have we 


Wn; 
out 
ne- 
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truly attained that likeness to Christ 
to which we were called from all 
eternity? (Rom. 8, 29). To paint 
heaven and hell, let us make use not 
so much of our imagination as of strik- 
ing comparisons, as Christ did. It is 
necessary to follow public revelation, 
not private ones. Here, above all, let 
us be Christ’s messengers. Like Him, 
let us speak often, clearly and emphat- 
ically of hell, but let us speak more of 
heaven. If we are to speak convinc- 
ingly, the love of God, longing for our 
Father and His paternal Home are 
necessary. 


Ii. PREACHING THE RESPONSE 
TO GOD’S ETERNAL LOVE 


Through Christ our heavenly Father 
has shown us not only His love and His 
bounty toward us, but He has revealed 
to us also the means by which we can 
respond to His love. 

We may call this second part also 
“the good news,” for is not the duty 
of loving our heavenly Father with our 
whole heart our highest and purest 
happiness? Ineseapable duty,  cer- 
tainly, but, above all, a free choice 
which ought to incite us to a deeply 
Christian life. 

From their earliest youth our Chris- 
tians ought to be instructed in the 
meaning and nature of the Christian 
life, which is: 

A. A Life of Living Faith. “The 
just man lives by faith’ (Heb. 2, 4; 
Rom. 1, 17; Gal. 3, 11; Heb. 10, 38). 
The Apostle of the Gentiles is never 
tired of insisting on this aspect of the 
life of the Christian: to see everything 
in the light of faith; to draw from it 
the motive for our actions; in aeword, 
to live our faith. 

Bb. Life of Pure Love of God. The 
ineffable love .of the Father made us 
children of God, our responsive love 
urges us to live a life of filial abandon- 


ment “in Christ.” The gift of the 
Father’s love is Christ, the only ade- 
quate gift of our responding love can 
be Christ, i.e., Christ in us to give our- 
selves by a Christlike life, to become 
“other Christs.” In the same way as 
the Father has given Himself and His 
riches fully by giving us Christ (see 
Rom, 8, 32), so we, too, have to give 
ourselves fully in Christ to the Father. 

C. A Life in the Likeness of Christ. 
Our life will be the more Christian 
the more it is animated by the spirit of 
Christ, the more Christ lives in us 
(Gal. 2, 20). 

Let us demonstrate the Christian life 
from these three points of view, stress- 
ing one or the other according to cir- 
cumstances. Let us show clearly their 
interconnection. Though this ideal is 
indeed beyond our feeble strength, we 
hope in God, we build on His fidelity to 
His promise, and we implore His help. 

Christian life has a double objective: 
prayer and observance of the command- 
ments, or, rather, prayer of the heart 
and prayer of action. 


I. PRAYER OF THE HEART 


The spontaneous reply of the Chris- 
tian heart to the love of the Father is 
Christian prayer. “For you have not 
received the spirit of bondage again in 
fear: but you have received the spirit 
of adoption of sons, whereby we cry, 
Abba (Father)”” (Rom. 8, 15). 

These words clearly express the na- 
ture of Christian prayer: the response 
of a child’s heart to the call of his 
Father. Prayer has its source and 
foundation in faith, hope and charity. 
It is filial (tender, animated by a great 
hope and a deep, humble love), sincere, 
simple, personal. Its climate is one of 
abandon, submission, gratitude, ad- 
miration, affection, childlike confidence. 

All this is best expressed in the 
prayer taught by Our Lord, the Our 
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Father. The Apostles’ Creed is also 
a true prayer. Here, “believe” does not 
mean only to hold for true, but ex- 
presses the assent of the whole man to 
the benefits of the Redemption. It is 
the enumeration, made with joy, of the 
proofs of divine love, the “Yes, I believe 
in Your eternal love for me” repeated 
twelve times and based on the recollec- 
tion of God’s liberality. “We have be- 
lieved the love that God has in our be- 
half” (I John 4, 16). 

The prayer of our religion is the Holy 
Sacrifice, the solemn thanksgiving of 
the redeemed children of God. The 
priest is never so much a priest as at 
the altar, and the faithful are never so 
much Christians as around the altar 
where they participate in the Sacrifice 
of the New Alliance. In this celebra- 
tion, so full of the spirit of Christ, our 
life and prayer arrive at their highest 
peak in this world. 

Christian preaching should show 
Holy Mass as the crowning point of 
prayer, as the most important act in 
life, and make it dear and precious to 
the Christian’s heart. It is not just one 
pious exercise among others. Do Chris- 
tians perceive this by the care with 
which we carry out the ceremonies? 

The “Gospel of Christian prayer” 
certainly constitutes one of the most 
important and beautiful parts of our 
message. Christ’s own desire animates 
us: that there may rise up a great 
number of adorers of the Father in 
spirit and in truth. This part of the 
message must, above all, be lived, prac- 
ticed; teaching will be only an integrat- 
ing factor. 

We are of the opinion that one of the 
most pressing duties of preaching is to 
aim at a profound reform of the life of 
Catholie prayer, 
started in a number of countries, that 
is, a liturgical revival, an organic group- 


such as has been 
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ing of the essential devotions. ‘1 his 
movement is full of promise for the 
good of Catholicism and should pro- 
duce clear satisfying results. 

A living doctrinal preaching cannot 
but result in an intense life of prayer 
in the community, for how else could 
the vitality of our preaching be proved? 
The one aim of teaching is the nourish- 
ment of true Christian life, and this be- 
gins and is perfected in Christian 
prayer. 


2. PRAYER OF ACTION 


Words are not enough: “My little 
children, let us not love in word nor in 
tongue, but in deed and in truth” (1 
John 3, 18). Above all, God loves 
prayerful action, action inspired, carried 
on, animated by love and prayer. Our 
acts have value before God in so far as 
they are living prayers. Living Chris- 
tianity is Christianity lived, acting, 
vivified by the Spirit: “It is the spirit 
that quickeneth, the flesh  profiteth 
nothing” (John 6,64). Children of God 
of the New Testament, we have funda- 
mentally only one commandment, the 
commandment to love. This one com- 
mandment comprehends all the rest. If 
only Christians would grasp this! The 
Christian attitude is distinguished from 
the pharisaic chiefly in this, that the 
true Christian is attentive to the spirit 
of the law: to love. The Pharisee is 
entangled in the multitude of laws and 
particular precepts: he is attached to 
the dead letter. He forgets the chief 
thing, and, therefore, his apparent 
fidelity takes him farther from God, 
not nearer to Him. Let us insist on the 
spirit,,the intrinsic unity of the law. 
Let us teach, first of all, the command- 
ment of love and justify it in a Chris- 
tian way, that is, by our vocation in 
Christ; we shall then deal with the 
other commandments as applications 
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of this law of love, without ever for- 
getting that each one requires a con- 
scientious exposition. 

For each commandment, each set of 
obligations, we must put forward the 
specifically Christian view of the obli- 
gation imposed: the child of God and 
divine worship; the position of the child 
of God with regard to his brothers, to 
his own body sanctified by Baptism, to 
marriage and family, to material goods 
and productive work, to truth. The 
Christian ideal, the “Light of the 
World,” must be shown to be necessary 
because of our life with Christ, and 
every sin must be shown to be a devia- 
tion from this wonderful ideal. 

We must recognize that the present 
instruction of our future priests in 
Moral Theology is scarcely adapted to 
turn them into true preachers of the 
“wonders” of the Catholie life. For if 
this training does not make a serious 
attempt at showing forth the beauty of 
the Christian life and the command- 
ments, centered on Christ, how can the 
priest, on finishing his studies, be ex- 


Our young men studying for the 
priesthood will be 


pected to convey this to his people? In 
the interests of the preaching of mo- 
rality, a far-reaching reform in the in- 
struction given in seminaries is an ur- 
gent need. 

The truly Christian Catholic does not 
ask “What must I do?” but “What can 
I do?” to please his heavenly Father. 
All the same we must be careful to 
define exactly what our most binding 
duties are and to require the accom- 
plishment of the principal before the 
subsidiary ones. We must never sug- 
gest that the counsels are duties; we 
must respect the liberty of the children 
of God and not oppress them by ex- 
acting forms of life which are to be 
recommended but are not obligatory. 

We must, above all, be resolute in 
convincing our hearers of the unique 
beauty and incomparable happiness of 
the Christian life. Still, this happiness 
is only provisional; it is but the pale 
dawn of that eternal day which will 
unite us perfectly and forever with 
Christ, that with Him and in Him we 
may rest in the bosom of the Father. 


returning to the 


seminary classrooms in the very near 
future. A large number of our readers | 
| 


have in the past taken advantage of our 
offer of a gift subscription to seminar- 
ians at the special price of $3.50 per 
twelve issues of THe HoMILETIC AND 
PastoraL Review. The gift is appro- 
priate and it will bear fruit. Simply 
send us the name and address of your 
seminarian friend, together with your 
own, and let us begin the subscription | 
immediately with a gift card from you. 
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Challenges Confronting 
Catholic Higher Education 


II. Raising Standards amidst Rising Enrollments 


(Last month Dr. Fleege stated that the 
enrollment confronting higher 
education was a blessing in disguise; 
that inability to cope with rising en- 
rollments might bring about long over- 
due changes. Confronted with the 
necessity of doubling or tripling facili- 
ties by 1970, Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities are challenged to re-evaluate 
their admissions policies in the light of 
stated objectives, to examine their pro- 
grams for the talented student, effi- 
ciency of operation and the quality 
of their instruction. He suggested the 
possibility of year-round use of facili- 
ties and better use of gifted teachers.) 


crisis 


HOW BEST SECURE 
FUNDS NEEDED? 


Many of the changes suggested de- 
mand larger funds. Without doubt, an 
inadequate budget is one of the main 
reasons for the quality of instruction 





As of September 1, Dr. 
Fleege resigns his pres- 
ent post as Secretary of 
the College-University 
Department, NCEA, to 
accept his appointment 
as Head of the Depart- 
ment of Education, De 
Paul University, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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By URBAN H. FLEEGE, Ph.D. 


being what it is in some institutions. 
We think our policy of financing our 
colleges and universities needs a serious 
overhauling. 

Steward Howe, chairman of the de- 
velopment section of the American Col- 
lege Public Relations Association, says 
there is no more promising source of 
support for higher education than cor- 
poration giving. In support of this 
statement he points to the tenfold 
growth of corporate philanthropy in 
the past two decades and the surprising 
growth of corporation support of higher 
education in recent years. Corporations 
probably gave $100,000,000 this past 
year to colleges and universities. It 
is expected that this sum will jump to 
$500,000,000 a year by 1970. 

Such support, as promising as it is, 
will never be adequate for our needs. 
For the next ten years our privately 
supported colleges and_ universities 
must have an average of about $400,- 
000,000 a year for operation expenses 
alone above what they can be expected 
to collect from tuition fees and other 
sources of income. An “educated guess” 
as to the comparable figure for Catho- 
lie higher educational institutions is in 
the neighborhood of $85 million a year. 
These figures do not include what is 
needed for capital expansion—new 
buildings and equipment. 


ae 


CHALLENGES CONFRONTING CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 


We believe that the most promising 
source of support is the student himself 
—the one who stands to benefit most 
from his education. In short, we won- 
der whether a change in our policy of 
financing higher education is not long 
overdue. A number of Catholic as well 
as church-related  college-university 
presidents have advocated that we 
charge the student the actual cost of 
his education, with depreciation of 
facilities figured in to this cost. This 
has been the successful policy of Bob 
Jones University in South Carolina 
for a number of years. The student 
pays what he can currently afford; he 
and his parents sign an interest-bearing 
note for the remaining amount, which 
is amortized over a period of years— 
with small payments in the early years 
after graduation, larger payments later. 
Banks take over these notes and the 
college has sufficient funds for operation 
and expansion. If the experience of 
Bob Jones University is representative, 
an insignificant number of graduates 
would fail to live up to their obligations. 
In some communities these notes might 
be taken over by corporations or local 
business firms. Payments could be 
regularized with banks assuming the 
responsibility for their collection. 


WOULD HIGHER FEES 
DRIVE STUDENTS AWAY? 


Would a policy of charging the full 
cost of education drive Catholic stu- 
dents into state schools? If a difference 
in cost were a primary factor in choos- 
ing a higher institution, should we be 
confronted with the present wave of 
Catholic students seeking entrance to 
our Catholic colleges? At present, 
there is a big difference between costs 
of attending a state institution and a 
Catholie college or university. The 
writer is of the opinion that parents of 
present college-age youth are con- 


vinced of the value of a Catholic edu- 
vation; they themselves have been edu- 
cated in Catholic institutions so that 
the assumption of a financial responsi- 
bility in keeping with the cost of a 
Catholic education would not prompt 
them to send their sons and daughters 
to state institutions. If such were the 
‘vase, the convictions which they hold 
regarding the value of Catholic educa- 
tion would seem to be rather shallow. 

There are other changes which are 
long overdue. As we stand on the eve 
of what promises to be a period of 
great expansion in higher education, it 
seems particularly opportune to re- 
examine the possibilities of regional 
and in some cases municipal coopera- 
tion among Catholic higher institutions. 
We ought likewise to examine the pos- 
sibilities of closer cooperation with non- 
Catholic institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the area. In approaching this 
problem we must be realistic in ac- 
knowledging the desire of each institu- 
tion to exercise autonomy. We must 
also recognize that one of the main 
roadblocks to cooperation is institu- 
tional rivalry. Few would deny that 
at present there is considerable dupli- 
cation and waste of physical and per- 
sonnel facilities. Nor would many deny 
the gaps and “soft spots” in many col- 
lege programs, which could be remedied 
through institutional cooperation. It 
is only reasonable that a small insti- 
tution cannot offer top quality pro- 
grams in every area. The necessity of 
institutional cooperation is particularly 
needed on the graduate level. 

There is need, too, for re-thinking 
how secondary schools and colleges can 
be better articulated. The two main 
complaints of Catholic high school grad- 
uates, according to a recently published 
study in this field, are reflected in these 
comments: “We wish we had been 
better prepared for what the colleges 
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want,” and “We wish our college in- 
structors knew more of what we had 
been given in high school.” 


DARE WE BE DIFFERENT 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION? 


In the area of teacher education we 
are confronted with challenging oppor- 
raising the quality of 
programs. At 


tunities for 
teacher-preparation 
present there are many experimental 
programs under way. Many of these 
have foundation support; the Ford 
Foundation alone is financing twenty- 
five different experimental programs in 
teacher education. The Sister Forma- 
tion Conference of the National Catho- 
lie Educational Association is an ex- 
cellent development in this field. There 
is a definite trend for stressing a 
broader grasp of the liberal arts, de- 
limiting the number of hours spent on 
the so-called professional courses, and 
a postponement of the professional 
courses until the fourth or even the fifth 
vear. There is also a trend toward giv- 
ing much of the professional work while 
the prospective teacher is getting her 
early classroom. 
Much of the responsibility for gaining 


experiences in the 


insights into methods of teaching and 
understanding of the laws of learning 
and of child development is placed on 
the young teacher. With the assistance 
of guided readings she learns many of 
the techniques from a “master” teacher 
who closely supervises her early teach- 
ing experience. The writer fears many 
Catholic institutions have not brought 
their programs up to date in their de- 
partments of education. To the com- 
mon reply, “Certification requirements 
making any great 
changes in our teacher education pro- 
gram,” we reply, “Let your changes 
reflect an imaginative approach to a 
demonstrable problem and the certifi- 
cation officers will recognize your pro- 


prevent us from 
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gram and employ the teachers you 
train.” We could cite some of the Ford 
financed teacher education experimental 
programs in support of this statement. 

As our means of communication bring 
our world closer together, the need for 
understanding other peoples, their cul- 
tures, their geographic, economic, po- 
litical problems, becomes a_ necessity. 
Here we are confronted with the chal- 
lenge of developing new textbooks and 
in-service programs and opportunities 
for becoming better acquainted with 
these peoples, particularly those of the 
oriental world. We Catholies, who 
boast of universality, especially Catho- 
lie universities, have not adequately 
capitalized on opportunities for leader- 
ship in this field. The knowledge and 
on-the-spot reports of 
across the world need to be organized 
and utilized. 


missionaries 


WHAT NEW DESIGNS 
FOR CATHOLIC EDUCATION? 


There is need for developing pilot 
projects in which we experiment with 
new approaches to the problem of pro- 
viding a Catholic education for every 
Catholic child. While we 
the great value of our current system of 
Catholic education, we must face the 
fact that roughly half of our Catholic 
children never have the opportunity of 
a formal education in a Catholie school. 
With the stepped-up birth rate of re- 
years, and particularly 
Catholics, the percentage of Catholic 


recognize 


cent among 
children receiving a Catholic education 
may possibly decrease to one in three. 
Would it not be wise to design a variety 
of approaches to this problem? 

We might experiment with having 
our Catholic children of elementary 
school age in a pilot community go to 
the public school for most of their tool 
subjects, conducting in the vicinity a 
Catholic school with a staggered pro- 
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gram so that all Catholie children 
would come during several periods sev- 
eral days a week for instruction in re- 
ligion and in the social studies. This 
presupposes, of course, a spirit of co- 
operation on the part of the public 
school in the community. 

We might, in a given community, 
convert all our elementary schools to 
high schools so that we could have every 
Catholie child of high school age in a 
Catholic high school, the publie school 
taking care of the elementary educa- 
tion. We might try teaching religion 
to our elementary school children some- 
what along the lines of the Confra- 
ternity plan. 

In still another community we might 
attempt working out a cooperative pro- 
gram with the publie secondary schools 
whereby Catholic students attend the 
publie school two or three days a week, 
in which they study language, mathe- 
maties, art, English, music, vocational 
courses and possibly chemistry or 
physics, while they take the balance 
of their program in a Catholie high 
school—in which religion, the social 
studies, literature, biology, ete., are 
taught. These new designs for Catholic 
education seem radical, it is true, but if 
all of our Catholie adolescents could 
thereby have the opportunity of a 
Catholic interpretation during the years 
in which their mind is particularly con- 
cerned with applying Catholic prin- 
ciples to the life that surrounds them, 
the end result for the Catholic Church 
might well be worth the effort involved. 
Attempts at such  public-Catholic 
school cooperation in isolated com- 
munities in the past indicate that such 
arrangements can be worked out satis- 
factorily. 

Responsibility for initiating experi- 
mental plans involving new designs in 
Catholie education rests with Catho- 


lie higher education. Herein lies a 
soul-stirring challenge. 


HOW RAISE STANDARDS IN THE 
FACE OF RISING ENROLLMENTS? 


In the face of rising enrollments how 
are we going to raise our standards in 
Catholic institutions? Frankly, we do 
not know the answer, but we are con- 
vinced that it is more important to 
raise our standards than merely to 
expand. A college with a mediocre pro- 
gram is searcely justified in expecting 
the backing of Catholie parents. Nor 
is such an institution ultimately of 
value to the Church, for Catholie par- 
ents have a right to expect that a 
Catholic college or university has a 
program which will adequately pre- 
pare their son or daughter for the keen 
competition which characterizes every 
area of modern life. It seems unfair 
that an institution, under the guise of 
providing a more suitable education, 
should be encouraged if the quality of 
the training given is inferior. The Holy 
Father himself has stated that Catholic 
education should be the equivalent of, 
if not superior to, the educational pro- 
grams offered in leading secular insti- 
tutions. In short, it seems to the writer 
that the only justification for a Catho- 
lie college is its ability to offer an edu- 
‘ational program of high quality. 

It is an inescapable fact that the 
quality of instruction in an institution 
merely reflects the quality of the fac- 
ulty. Teachers cannot give what they 
do not have. With a sound system of 
financing our Catholie colleges, we 
should be able to provide the addi- 
tional training necessary for upgrading 
faculty, for hiring and holding superior 
teachers and for providing sabbatical 
leaves in order that creative scholar- 
ship might be nurtured in a more 
leisurely manner. 

We cannot expect a creative spirit 
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of scholarship in a faculty member 
who is overloaded either with teaching 
responsibilities or with extra-curricular 
“sidelines.” Nor can we expect a 
teacher to possess that spark which 
ignites young intellects if we fail to 
provide him an opportunity for travel, 
study and research. 

At present, the student pays in full 
for his books, food, lodging, clothes, 
entertainment, but he secures the in- 
structional services of his teachers at a 
great discount. Until we reflect the 
true value of a teacher’s services in the 
tuition, we will not be able to upgrade 
our faculty to the extent necessary. 

What are the practical steps that we 
might take in upgrading our standards? 
First, we might aim at raising the 
quality of our faculty; secondly, as- 
sume a more realistic attitude toward 
“spoon feeding” our students, placing 
considerably more responsibility on the 
student for his intellectual develop- 
ment—less emphasis on teaching, more 
on learning; and thirdly, identify more 
specifically what we want to do in our 
colleges and then tailor our admission 
requirements accordingly. 


ARE CATHOLIC COLLEGES 
DEVELOPING LEADERS? 


Raising our standards in the face of 
increasing pressures will be one of the 
most difficult of all our problems; yet 
it is necessary if Catholic leadership is 
to find its rightful place. In re-evaluat- 
ing our institutions, we might re- 
examine the extent to which we are 
producing real leaders. Are Catholic 
leaders found in the ratio in which we 
should find them in politics, govern- 
ment, research, education, economics, 
and similar fields of influence? 

A number of Catholic administrators 
are of the opinion that we are not 
producing the number and kind of 
leaders needed. In Catholic higher 
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education conferences in recent months 
leaders have been asking: “Is there 
something in our Catholic system of 
education that tends to produce fol- 
lowers rather than leaders? Is there 
something (unconscious of course) in 
our way of life, particularly for those 
of us who have vowed ourselves to 
obedience, that carries over 

sciously into our teaching?” Thinking 
about this problem from the psychologi- 
cal point of view, we might recall that 
every idea tends consciously or un- 
consciously to translate itself into 
Are we too ready with all the 
accustom our stu- 


uncon- 


action. 
answers? Do we 
dents to a questioning state of mind? 
Or do we tend to be too charitable and 
provide answers—in an attempt to save 
the student from the irritation of un- 
answered questions? If intellectual 
curiosity is to be a characteristic of 
graduates bound for positions of leader- 
ship, we might examine critically our 
instructional program in the light of this 
desired end-result. 


ARE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
ACHIEVING THEIR OBJECTIVES? 


Faced with a period of extended ex- 
pansion, we ought to re-examine the 
achievements of our Catholic institu- 
tions. We might evaluate the record of 
Catholic graduates of public as com- 
pared with that of graduates of Catho- 
lic schools; to what extent do they dif- 
fer five years, ten years, twenty vears 
after graduation? Follow-up studies of 
graduates might be quite revealing and 
rich in recommendations for improving 
our Catholic programs. 

We are living in a particularly oppor- 
tune time to ask searching questions 
such as are suggested above and to set 
out deliberately to raise our standards 
as well as try out new designs in Catho- 
lie education. Merely to expand and 
prepare to do more of what we are now 





ir 


is 





doing without serious evaluation and 
critical examination could be tragic. 

The years ahead and the future be- 
yond confront Catholics with most de- 
manding challenges. What we do about 
it will determine to a great extent the 
role and influence of the Catholic 
Church in every facet of American life 
for decades to come. 

We are challenged not only to pro- 
vide a higher education for an unprece- 
dented number of youth, but more im- 
portant, we are challenged to provide a 
program that answers the needs implied 
in our more complex, rapidly changing 
society. If there is a “fabulous future” 
more promising than anything we have 


In a forthcoming HPR issue 


with the bricks of conformity. 


grant or tax credit to his parents. 





CHALLENGES CONFRONTING CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 


seen in the past, opportunities are and 
will be greater than anything we have 
dared to dream; resources unimagined 
are only now being sensed by those on 
the forefront of atomic research. We 
are told that in less than twenty years 
power will be in abundant supply and 
at only a fraction of its present cost. 
The future belongs to those who have 
the imagination, the courage and dar- 
ing and the foresight to stretch out with 
new plans. There is very much in 
Catholic education that must not 
change. There is also much in Catholic 
education that must be changed if we 
are to capitalize on the glorious oppor- 
tunities now confronting us. 





The best defense against the gradual encroachments of government is 
freedom of mind and freedom of religion secured by freedom of choice 
in education. This can best be done by making available to the children 
of the nation a diversity of schools, a large proportion of which are 
relatively free of government control. . . . Democracy cannot endure if 
the paths of mental and moral and spiritual development must be paved 


The article is “Educational Benefits without Enforced Conformity”; the 
author is Rev. Virgil C. Blum, 8.J., one of our most articulate spokesmen 
in behalf of equal educational benefits regardless of religious belief. Father 
Blum does not base his ease on the writings of the Fathers of the Church 
or even on the precepts of Natural Law. He bases his case squarely on the 
Federal Constitution. After pointing out the importance of religious educa- 
tion to democratic society, Father Blum shows how present-day American 
educational policy violates the individual child’s most fundamental con- 
stitutional rights. He proposes, as a remedy, that the state directly sub- 
sidize the education of the individual nonpublic school child by a direct 








Protestant Return to Mary 


By BONAVENTURE STEFUN, O.F.M.Cap. 


A HUNDRED YEARS ago Orestes A. 
Brownson wrote of the prevalent atti- 
tude of his day with regard to Mary as 
Mother of God. Two years ago Father 
Kenneth Dougherty, 8.A., made a sur- 
vey on the subject of “Contemporary 
American Protestant Attitudes Toward 
the Divine Maternity.”? The conclu- 
sions of both authors, despite the inter- 
val of a century, are practically the 
same, though there does appear reason 
for encouragement. 


“HEAR AN UNBELIEVER’S PRAYER” 


The work of Orestes Brownson and 
his contemporaries has erased some of 
the shadows. The past one hundred 
vears have produced strands of respect 
for the mother maligned. Many non- 
Catholics have seen and approved the 
devotion of Fatima and Lourdes. By 
the thousands they have offered their 
garlands of roses to the Queen of peace, 
as they learned to say: 


Lady, most serenely fair, 

Hear an unbeliever’s prayer.” 

' Marian Studies, 1955, pp. 137-163. 

* From a poem by Cornelia Otis Skinner, 2 
non-Catholic. 





Father Stefun, ordained 
in 1956, is at present en- 
gaged in his fifth year of 
theology. This wt _ his 
second article to appear 
in this Review, and we 
have invited him to sub- 
mit articles on one of his 
favorite 
A. Brownson. 


topics—Orestes 
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When Father Dougherty asked in his 
survey, “Do you believe that Mary is 
the Mother of God?” an Episcopalian 
Sister wrote in reply: “It is the only 
reasonable thing one can think, if one 
believes in the Incarnation, which is the 
foundation of the Catholic faith.” How 
Brownson would have rejoiced at that 
answer! It follows the logie of which 
he was such a master, a logic which ir- 
refutably attested that the Incarnation 
is the sum of all Christianity, that Mary 
is inseparable from that redeeming doc- 
trine. With his soul afire with truth 
and love Brownson could say: 


The worship* of Mary is one perpet- 
ual festival in honor of that sacred 
mystery, and the prominent part as- 
signed to Mary in all Catholie wor- 
ship is only proof of our faith, that 
all in Christian redemption and sal- 
vation turns on the mystery of the 

Word made flesh. Her name 

brings at once to our mind His name, 

and the mystery of the Incarnation, 
the foundation of all our hope, the 
source of all our life.* 

As Father Doughery’s 
showed, some Protestants do know the 
true Mary, the Mother of God. 
Twenty-two of the one hundred Prot- 
estant ministers and religious who re- 
sponded to the survey affirmed belief in 
Mary’s divine maternity. Half of these 
were Episcopalians. The survey listed 
fifteen replies as uncertain of Mary’s 


survey 


*Brownson uses “worship” in the sense of 
honor or recognition of worth. See The 
Works of Orestes A. Brownson (Comp. Henry 
F. Rrownson, Detroit, 1884), 7.418. 

‘Tbid., 8.76. 
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status. The remainder, the vast ma- 
jority of those one hundred replies— 
sixty-four of them—flatly denied that 
Mary is the Mother of God. 





OBJECTIONS RAISED 
BY PROTESTANTS 


Why do so many Protestants deny 
Mary her greatest title? According to 
the survey, they allege that by such a 
title the Catholic Church makes Mary 
a goddess. Others deny the doctrine of 
the Communion of Saints, teaching that 
prayer must ascend directly through 
Christ, not in any way through Mary; 
such honor to her, they hold, detracts 
from worship to God. And there were 
those in the survey who said that Mary 
is indeed the mother of Christ, but only 
in His human nature, and that she is not 
at all the mother of God. 

Those are the theological objections. 
They are not new; they are simply re- 
peated and rehashed from heresies ac- 
tive in the first centuries of Christen- 
dom. The convert-journalist, Orestes 
Brownson, refuted those errors a hun- 
dred years ago. His refutation rings 
out for the Protestants of today, for his 
reasoning is as modern as tomorrow— 
and ever tomorrow, until the joy of faith 
makes each non-Catholic announce to 
the world: “Today is the happiest day 
of my life. Today I became a Catho- 
lie.” 


AS NATURAL AS MOTHERHOOD 


Brownson always began his crusade 
for truth with the Incarnation—the sum 
and beginning of Christianity. “All in 
Christianity,” he said, “proceeds from, 
depends on, and clusters around, the 
Incarnation.”® How could it be else? 
The Son of God stepped down to earth 
into the reaches of time, but from the 
courts of heaverr the voice of the eternal 


> Thid., 8.117. 


Father revealed, “Thou art my Son; 
this day have I begotten thee” (Ps.2). 

Divinity robed itself in the human 
nature of man, with a humanity, said 
Brownson, “as broad, as full, and as en- 
tire as the humanity of Adam.” To 
deny either the divinity or the human- 
ity is to divide Christ and incur the con- 
demnation threatened by Saint John. 
That many Protestants do so divide 
Christ is clear from the survey. They 
deny the hypostatic union of His di- 
vine and human natures and state that 
Mary was the mother of only the hu- 
man nature of Jesus. 

With a groan Brownson would an- 
swer for the hundredth time that Mary 
is not “the mother of a son united to 
God, of a human son received into union 
with God,’ for such was “the error of 
the Adoptionists, and would imply that 
the human nature of Christ has a hu- 
man personality, which it has not, and 
never had,’” for that would make Christ 
two persons, which is absurd. The hu- 
man nature of Christ did not have a 
human personality. Rather it was gen- 
erated with His divine personality. 
Divinity assumed human nature to 
make God Man, God inearnate. 

Like the words of Gabriel to Mary: 
“The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee 
and the power of the Most High shall 
overshadow thee; and therefore the 
Holy One to be born of thee shall be 
called the Son of God,” (Luke, 1, 35) 
so too would Brownson conclude: 


That which was conceived in the 
womb of Mary and born of her was 
the divine person assuming to himself 
flesh, or the nature of man, therefore 
God. Hence, in the strictest sense of 
the word, Mary is the mother of God, 
and therefore God is as truly her son 
as any one is the son of his own 
mother.® 


* Tbid., 68. 
* Loc. cit. 
* Loc. cit. 
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To deny that fact is to reject reason 
and Scripture. But perhaps faith is the 
only light which ean see the logic of 
Brownson’s words: “If you concede 
the Incarnation, you must concede that 
Mary is the mother of God; if you deny 
that she is the mother of God, you must 
deny the Inearnation.’® It is as simple 
as that, but also as tragic, when only 
twenty-two of the one hundred Protes- 
tants in Father Dougherty’s survey ac- 
cepted the mother of God, and, by logi- 
cal implication, the Incarnation of the 
Word. 

To the objection that God is eternal 
and can have no mother, Brownson re- 
plied that indeed “God in his divine na- 
ture is self-existent and eternal, and has 
and can have no mother.” But oh the 
glory of it when God assumes the nature 
of man! “He can have a mother in his 
human nature, and if not inearnate he 
has no human nature.”’® The one, un- 
divided Christ is God and Man, human 
and divine, and He is the Son of Marvy. 


NOT SUPERSTITION, 
BUT THE WILL OF GOD 


It was Brownson’s conviction that 
when Protestants came to realize what 
it is that Catholies believe in regard to 
Mary they will cease to raise charges 
of “Mariolatry,” “idolatry,” and “di- 
vinization,” charges repeated in the re- 
plies to Father Dougherty’s survey in 
1955. Protestants need not quote 
Scripture to prove that Mary is human. 
Every Catholic, said Brownson, con- 
cedes the point, and sees in it the 
Blessed Virgin’s glory. The devotion 
of Catholics “presupposes her to be a 
creature,’ for, said the convert, “we 
honor her as the mother of the incar- 
nate Word, and if not flesh, and there- 
fore a creature, she could not have been 


* Thid., 67. 
® Tbid., 186. 
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that mother.’!! Yes, Mary is a crea- 
ture; but oh how singularly blest! 

Against accusations of idolatry, 
Brownson would respond with some im- 
patience that the accusers “do not be- 
lieve the true doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion,” and as a result of their unbelief 
they can see only superstition and idola- 
try in Catholic devotion to Mary. “Not 
believing the Incarnation,” he would 
continue, “they cannot believe her to be 
the mother of God; and not believing 
her to be the mother of God they can 
see no reason or propriety in honoring 
her as such. If we, like them, rejected 
or perverted the mystery of the Incar- 
nation, we should, like them, reject de- 
votion to Mary as superstitious or 
idolatrous.’’!* 

Superstition and idolatry? The very 
opposite is the ease Brownson thun- 
dered. 


The first symptom of apostasy from 
Christ, and of a lapse into heathen- 
ism is, the neglect of the worship of 
his most holy mother, and the rejec- 
tion of that worship as superstition or 
idolatry; because that involves a re- 
jection of the Inearnation, which 
comprises in itself all Christianity. 
Christianity is held only when the 
Incarnation is held, and when that is 
held, Mary is held to be the mother 
of God, and deserving of all honor 
as such. We cannot doubt the pro- 
prietvy of worshiping Mary till we 
have doubted her relation as mother 
of God, and to doubt that is to doubt 
the whole mystery of the Inearna- 
tion.!% 

And John Henry Cardinal Newman, 
another convert of the nineteenth cen- 
tury phrased the same idea with the 
words: 

The Chureh and Satan agree in this, 

that Son and Mother went together; 

and the experience of three centuries 


Tbid., 7.421. 
* Thid.. 8.186 
*Thid., T9-S( 
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has confirmed their testimony, for 

Catholics, who have honoured the 

Mother, still worship the Son, while 

Protestants, who now have ceased to 

confess the Son, began by scoffing at 

the Mother."* 

The two cannot be separated. They 
are united forever in the glorious Incar- 
nation. In honoring Christ, Catholics 
cannot help but honor His Mother, and 
devotion to her is adoration to Him. As 
Pope Pius IX said in the bull Ineffabilis 
Deus: ‘Whatever honor and praise are 
bestowed on the Mother redound to the 
Son.”?° 

In the light of such truth how can the 
Mother be praised too highly? And 
vet Father Dougherty’s survey showed 
that the accusation is made. Protes- 
tants hurl at Catholic theologians the 
charge that they detract from devotion 
to God; that they make Mary another 
Savior, a goddess of the Roman Church. 

The logician in Brownson’ was 
stunned when Protestants accused 
Catholics of Mariolatry. One of the 
best-read men of his time, he pleaded 
that Catholies certainly were not “stu- 
pid enough to worship Mary as a god- 
dess, or to offer her that worship which 
is due to God alone.” 

In his clear and irrefutable way, 
Brownson wrote: 


We do not honor Mary as God; we 
know she is a creature, and that it is 
only as a creature we can honor her. 
The very foundation of the honor we 
gave her is the fact that she is a crea- 
ture. We honor her as the Mother of 
God, from whose womb he took his 
flesh, his ereated nature, and there- 
fore to deny her to be a creature her- 
self would be to deny the very foun- 
“This is quoted by Paul F. Palmer, S.J., in 
his essay, “Mary in Protestant Theology and 
Worship” (Theological Studies), 15 (1954) 
526. 
® Pius IX, Ineffabilis Deus (Pius IX—Pon- 
tificis Maxima Acta, 1.615. The English trans- 
lation may be found in William J. Doheny, 
CS.C., and Joseph P. Kelly, Papal Documents 
on Mary (Milwaukee 1954) 25. 


dation of the honor we render her. 
The more we honor her, the more, 
therefore, are we reminded that she 
is not God, but is, like ourselves, 
God’s creature.!® 


PRAY TO SAINT— 
SACRIFICE TO GOD 


How is it, then, that many Protes- 
tants persist in accusing Catholics of 
idolatry? Brownson gave as answer 
“the lamentable fact that Protestants 
have no distinetively divine worship.” 
They have no Sacrifice of the Mass—no 
supreme act of worship to offer God. 
The extent of their own meager suffer- 
ings and prayers is as high as they can 
rise. Since that is their best, and the 
best must be offered to God, they have 
nothing left to offer Mary. On the con- 
trary, when they detect Catholics in 
prayer to Mary they conclude that it is 
the same worship as is rendered to God. 
They forget, Brownson said, the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass—the Supreme 
Worship which Catholies offer to God 
alone.!* 

Would Protestants refuse lesser hon- 
ors to the saints, and especially to 
Mary, the Queen of Saints, if they un- 
derstood it was not the same homage as 
is paid to God? The Almighty Himself 
demands honor for His saints, His mas- 
terpieces of creation, for to slight the 
creature is an insult to the Creator. 
Honor to Mary and the saints simply 
renders tribute to the graces with which 
the Holy Trinity crowned them. 

Prayer to the saints is as natural, 
wrote Brownson, as asking a favor of 
a friend. That is what it amounts to— 
asking the saint to ask the favors of 
God for their friends on earth. And 
who is better fitted to intercede for the 
favors of God than she through whom 
mankind received God Inearnate? It 


® Brownson, op. cit., 8.7 
" Tbid., 3.557-8 and 8.78. 
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was only through the human nature, the 
flesh which Christ assumed in the womb 
of His Mother Mary that men are re- 
deemed. As Mother of Christ the Re- 
deemer, Mary is the “Mother of grace.” 
Whatever the blessing, she need but ask 
and her loving Son will grant the wish. 
The King of heaven will not refuse His 
Mother, and the Queen of heaven will 
not forsake her children on earth. 
Whatever she asks is granted, the Con- 
vert concluded, for she asks only what 
is in keeping with the will of her divine 
Son. 

Brownson objected that “mediatrix” 
was not the best term to designate 
Mary’s intercessory power. He feared 
that most Protestants would misunder- 
stand, even though no explanation were 
necessary for Catholics. Father 
Dougherty’s survey showed that such 
is the case even today. To those erring 
non-Catholics Brownson would again 
point out Mary’s nearness to Christ, 
the Son of her womb. Yes, he would 
say, Christ is the only “Mediator be- 
tween God and men.” But all who 
share in a human nature the same as 
Christ’s may participate in that medi- 
ation. His friends, and most of all 
His mother, are privileged to send to 
men the gifts of redemption earned in 
the victory of His death. “Catholics 
do not pray to Mary because they re- 
gard the all-merciful Saviour as inac- 
cessible.” But, said Brownson, they 
pray to her because in her arms lies 
the source of grace, Christ her Son. 
She whom He filled with grace is the 
channel by which His grace flows to 
all other men. 

THE MOTHER REVEALS THE CHILD 

Perhaps the ministers who responded 
to Father Dougherty’s questions may 
have found honest theological objec- 
tions to arguments such as those pre- 
sented above. Perhaps they simply did 
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not know Catholic doctrine on the sub- 
ject. And perhaps the difficulties of 
most Protestants are basically psycho- 
logical. 

Brownson lamented that his 
Catholic countrymen were not recep- 
tive, not in the mood to investigate 
Catholic teaching relating to Mary. 
Even a century after Brownson, Mon- 
signor Thomas J. McCarthy .wrote of 
Protestants “that no single subject 
seems to occasion a more bitter re- 


non- 


sponse than the subject of Mariology.’’'* 
Instead of sound arguments most 
Protestants wall themselves behind 


thick prejudices and deaden the natural 
emotions which draw them to the 
Mother of God. 

It is a subject, says Father Paul 
Palmer, 8.J., which awakens sentiments 
of love or hostility: “rarely has the 
phrase left men of deep religious con- 
victions neutral or indifferent.’’!® 

The Catholic Evidence Training Out- 
lines of Sheed and Ward mentions that 
most non-Catholies believe that Catho- 
lies give Mary too much honor; still, 
the religious and psychological fact re- 
mains that “they must settle how much 
honour is due her from themselves.””° 

The convert John L. Stoddard had 
to face the problem, and he confessed 
that greater than the obstacles of the 
doctrines of penance and indulgences 
ete., was the difficulty of overcoming 
the “prejudice, instilled into my mind 
from childhood, against reverence paid 
by Catholies to the Blessed Virgin.” 

But when faith at last enveloped 
him, he lovingly wrote: 


How could I live so long without 

discerning, 

“Thomas J. McCarthy, “Current Protestant 
Critique of Catholicism,” The Catholic Theo- 
logical Society of America 7 (1952) 145. 

* Palmer, S8.J., op. cit., 519. 

_® Maisie Ward and Frank J. Sheed, Catho- 
lic Evidence Training Outlines (New York 
1935) 133. 
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Dear Virgin Mother, what thou 
really art? 

Why was my soul, alas! so late in 
learning 

The priceless treasure of thy loving 
heart ??! 


Gladys Baker had to face the same 
decision; or rather she could not ac- 
cept Catholicism until she accepted the 
Mother of God. The young journalist 
had received instruction for acceptance 
into the faith from Bishop Sheen. In 
just one day she was to complete the 
journey to the Church, but she suc- 
cumbed to fear and anxiety. While 
packing her clothes to flee the decision 
of the next morning, she dropped a 
small rosary from her suitcase, a rosary 
given her by Pope Pius XI and for- 
gotten when she was on assignment to 
tome. Gladys Baker knelt with that 
cheap set of beads and prayed the 
Rosary for the first time, and for the 
first time, she said, she felt the warmth 
of a mother’s love.** 

With Orestes Brownson it was differ- 
ent. He turned to Mary as the first 
step of his conversion. It happened 
one day when he closed a letter to a 
friend with the words: ‘Pray for me.” 
The wheels of logic brought the phi- 
losopher to see that as he asked the 
prayers of a friend so he had just as 
much right to ask a saint to pray for 
him, especially Mary, the greatest of 
saints. Even as a Protestant preacher, 
Brownson turned in prayer to the 
Mother of God, and he admitted: “TI 
have no reason to doubt that her inter- 
cession obtained me what I needed,— 
the grace of faith and docility.”? 

The Mother of God is the only door 
to the Chureh of Christ. For actress 


* John L. Stoddard, Rebuilding a Lost Faith 
(New York 1922) 181. 

“See Gladys Baker’s autobiography of her 
conversion in I Had To Know (New York 
1951). 

“ Brownson, op. cit., 8.150. 


Lillian Roth conversion came through 
the Lady of Fatima. Whoever the 
convert, he finds that only the “Lady 
most serenely fair” can guide him home 
to her Son. 

Whether a convert puts his story into 
print or not, he must admit that one 
of his biggest decisions concerned his 
acceptance of the Mother of God. As 
G. K. Chesterton explained, man thinks 
in images. He looks at his principles 
through pictures, for men do not think 
in abstractions. When a non-Catholic 
thinks of the Catholic Church, he most 
often has a picture of Mary in his 
mind, and he looks at it with either a 
smile or a frown. Chesterton wrote of 
his own conversion: 


The instant I remembered the Catho- 
lic Church, I remembered her; when 
I tried to forget the Catholic Church, 
I tried to forget her; when I finally 
saw what was nobler than my fate, 
the freest and the hardest of all my 
acts of freedom, it was in front of a 
gilded and very gaudy little image 
of her in the port of Brindisi, that I 
promised the thing that I would do 
if I returned to my own land.*4 


It must ever be that way—conversion 
to Christ through Mary. It is she, Pope 
Pius XII said in Fulgens Corona, who 
exhorts and invites men back to 
Christ.2° To find the Son, they must 
seek the mother. Said Father Joseph 
Manton, C.SS.R., in a sermon at the 
National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception in Washington, D. C.: 


As the Wise Men, the first converts, 
when the church was only a stable, 
found the Infant in the arms of His 
Mother—that is still the place where 
the wise men and women of today 
who seek Him will find Him—be- 
cause the Chureh which down the 


* Gilbert Keith Chesterton, The Well and 
the Shallows (New York 1935) 176-7. 

*=Pius XII, “Fulgens Corona,” AAS 45 
(1953) 584-5. Translation by Doheny-Kelly, 
op. cit., 260. 
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centuries was fond of her is the 
Church which down the centuries has 
been faithful to Him!*® 


PROTESTANTS SHALL 
ACKNOWLEDGE GOD’S MOTHER 


The Son of God came to earth as the 
son of Mary. All grace and blessing 
lie there in her arms with Him. The 
rainbow of peace which the world longs 
for must have a background of blue. 
The Virgin Immaculate proves to men 
the height of God’s grace, the virtue 
which they themselves must strive for. 
Her glorious Assumption into heaven 
drapes mortal men with the dignity of 
redemption, for each person’s human 
nature, like hers, can one day gain the 
happiness of heaven—and all this, said 
Brownson, because a humble Virgin 
consented to become the Mother of 
God. 

The triumphant march of the statue 
of the Lady of Fatima, the Queen of 
peace, through even pagan lands, and 
the legions of Protestants uniting in 
prayer under Mary’s banner in Father 
Peyton’s Rosary Crusade reveal the 
victories of Heaven’s Queen. One day 
all men of good will shall recognize with 
His Holiness Pius XII that she is Queen 
of the Universe, “the cause of salvation 
for the whole human race.’** One day 
sneers shall turn to smiles and curses 
to praise. Men of passion will curb 
all license in the presence of their Lady. 
And young men and women shall imi- 
tate the model of purity and confide 
in their consoling Mother. The Patron- 


“On the occasion of the Chair of Unity 
Octave, 1955. 

* Pius XII, Ingruentium Malorum (AAS 
13 (1951) 579. Translation by Doheny-Kelly. 
op. el. 244. 
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ess of the United States shall claim full 
dominion over her realms. 

Father Dougherty’s report indicated 
that too many Protestants do not yet 
believe. But it is not argument that 
will win them. Orestes Brownson, with 
all his irrefutable logic, had to admit 
as much. Not contentious argument, 
he said, but bold presentation of the 
truth will claim the attention of non- 
Catholics. And for the rest? Only 
prayer and sacrifice. The Lady of 
Fatima asks no more. 

Devotion to Mary, said Brownson, 
has a natural influence on the hearts of 
those who love her. But beyond that, 
he added, it will be the proof that 
Christ is loved and that He will find 
room on the earth. The devotion of 
a few will lead the Mother to multiply 
conversions to her Son. The prayers 
of her children will bring to the earth 
the blessings of heaven—the doves of 
peace and the lilies of chaste love. 

The Marian Year of 1954 evinced 
bitter attacks against the Mother of 
God; but it was also a year of increased 
fervor as men renewed their chivalry 
in the service of Heaven’s Queen. Even 
in the glare of atomic explosions Brown- 
son would say that “efforts to increase 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin are 
among the most encouraging signs that 
God has not forgotten us; that there 
are still faith and love on the earth, 
and that there is still a recuperative 
principle in Christian society.’”* 

The devotion of even a few will 
leaven the mass. They who imitate 
the virtues of the Mother of God are 
the true peacemakers and saviors of 
the world. 


* Brownson, op. cit., 8.103. 
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Supremacy of Love 


Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost 


“Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God... and thy neighbor as thyself” (Luke 10, 27). 


OUTLINE: 
Introduction: Christ crowned charity as 
the queen of virtues, including all the pre- 
cepts of the law. 
I. Supremacy of love by its nature. 

1. Love is man’s chief bond of union 
with God. 

?, It is the reason for the Incarna- 
tion. 

3. It is the reason for the Redemp- 

tion. 
Il. Supremacy of love in its effects. 

1. Personal effects—through grace, 
which is man’s union with God 
in this life, to blossom into eter- 
nal perfection. 

2, In the world of men—the good 
example of charity is a_ sore 
nee d. 

III. Practical manifestations of charity. 

1. The Samaritan displayed an ac- 
tive charity. 

2. Christ stressed the value of char- 
ity when He spoke of Judg- 
ment. 

3. The perfection of Christianity 
for faith and hope will vanish. 


In today’s gospel Our Blessed Lord 
crowns charity as queen of all the vir- 
tues. He sets her upon a throne of 
eternal supremacy, and bestows upon 
her a dignity high above that of all the 
other fine and good qualities that make 
up the Christian individual. 

For Christ, in this passage of His 
word, reduces Christianity to love. He 
simplifies all the complexities of the 
good life by packing all virtues into 
one. He condenses the Ten Command- 
ments into only two—love of God and 
love of neighbor—and as much as says, 
“If you love Me—fully, completely— 
and love your fellow man because you 
love Me, have no fear. You are fulfill- 
ing My law.” 


SUPREMACY OF LOVE 
BY ITS NATURE 


Charity is the greatest in the scale 
of values not only because God Himself 
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is Charity, but also because it is chiefly 
in His charity that God became known 
to us. Charity is supreme, because it 
forms our only close link with Divinity. 
Charity is the chief element in God’s 
relationship with man because divine 
love is the reason for the Incarnation, 
for the Redemption, and for man’s sub- 
sequent sanctification. 

What but God’s love, coupled with 
the urgent desire to spread the salutary 
effects of that love, could have prompted 
the Second Person of the Most Holy 
Trinity to become man? There is no 
internal compulsion in the Divinity. 
The Godhead is as self-sufficient as He 
is self-subsistent. The happiness of 
30d does not reach out for something 
or someone beyond God. The Incar- 
nation, in which Christ “emptied Him- 
self,” was the magnificent expression 
of divine charity in the world. 

And the Redemption? True mercy 
springs from charity alone. When man 
had foundered in the sea of sin, God’s 
justice should dictate, “Man chose 
freely this state of alienation from Me. 
Let him perish therein.” But God’s 
love vetoed that condemnation. God 
himself chose to suffer and die as the 
most criminal to men to save all men 
from the effects of disobedience. 

The actualization of divine love in 
the individual soul is so lavish a gen- 
erosity that only the divine mind could 
have conceived it. For this is sanctify- 
ing grace, whereby man lives with the 
life of God. As a stained-glass window 
in the church takes on much of the 
brilliance of the sun, so the soul that 
possesses God’s grace takes on, mysteri- 
ously, the nature of God. And this 
communication of divine life is a com- 
munication of divine love. 


SUPREMACY OF LOVE 
IN ITS EFFECTS 


The supremacy of charity among the 
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corps of virtues is manifested among 
men in two principal ways: in the boon 
it provides the individual person, and 
in the good it works in the world. 

For the individual, the created char- 
ity called grace is a pledge of eternal 
life. One who bears Christ’s image in 
his soul has the coin of eternal life. 
Thomas called grace the “semen 
gloriae”—the seed of glory. Upon the 
death of the faithful Christian, the 
grace that adorns his soul blossoms 
forth into everlasting and intimate and 
perfect union with the Godhead. 

And the world? The same weakness 
that dropped mankind out of the super- 
natural order in the Garden of Eden, 
which called divine charity to its aid 
on Calvary, still darkens souls. Man’s 
chief taint is selfishness, and selfishness 
the black result of a lack of charity. 

To a world that hates, the only po- 
tent example is that of love. To a 
world that “seeks its own,” the only 
example is that of sacrifice. To a world 
that has forgotten it was created, the 
only example is that of a service of 
love—the mirroring of a loving Creator. 

When a man is baptized, he receives 
the roots of love—the power to practice 
charity in his daily life. But that root 
can wither and die if it is never allowed 
to bud forth into charitable action. So 
practical charity is the badge of the 
Christian—the same badge that was 
recognized by the murderous Romans 
as their victims went out to meet death 
with soft words of forgiveness. 





PRACTICAL MANIFESTATIONS 
OF CHARITY 


In another passage the Scriptures 
label as “a liar” one who preaches char- 
ity without exercising it. In the text 
of today’s gospel Our Blessed Lord de- 
picts graphically the test of charity. 
He pictures a beaten and robbed Jew, 
left for dead by his attackers. Two 
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NINE INGRATES 


men of the victim’s own race come upon 
him, look at him, and pass him by. 
The seeds of charity have never blos- 
somed in their hearts. 

Then a Samaritan—a man of a race 
despised by the Jews—arrives. It never 
occurs to the Samaritan that the man 
who lies bleeding on the road would 
scorn him if conscious. For this Samar- 
itan is a man of charity. To him virtue 
is more than a name. He picks up the 
wounded stranger, dresses his wounds, 
and places him on his own conveyance. 
At the inn, charity outdoes itself. The 
Samaritan gives the innkeeper money 
for caring for the sick man and 
promises later to pay the balance. 


Nine Ingrates 


The tale of the Samaritan is in line 
with Christ’s whole teaching. It is sig- 
nificant that the one time the Savior 
spoke at length of the Last Judgment, 
he stressed only one virtue in connec- 
tion with that dire reckoning. “I was 
hungry,” the Lord said, “and you gave 
me to eat; I was thirsty, and you gave 
me to drink,” and so on down the gamut 
of human needs. 

Charity is the perfection of Chris- 
tianity. Faith will die in heaven, for 
God will be evident. Hope will vanish, 
for then will the object hoped for have 
been attained. But charity will be- 
come even more glorious, welding souls 
to God in a never-ending union. 


Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


“But where are the nine?” (Luke 17, 17) 


OUTLINE: 

Introduction: Ten per cent—a_ plausible 

ratio of the truly grateful among their con- 

freres. 

I. Christ canonized gratitude as shown 
toward God—“Thy faith has saved 
thee.” 

IT. A parallel: Possible motives for the 
ingratitude of the “other nine” as 
compared with motives for modern 
man’s ingratitude, 

1. The secularist tells God: “Stay 
out of my life.” 

2. The lustful man has no regard for 
the spiritual. 

3. The uncharitable man has no ac- 
tive love for God or man. 

, The proud man thinks he owes 

God nothing. 

5. The self-centered man: his eyes 
never turn outward. 

6. The spiritually slothful man: 
gratitude is too much exertion. 

?. The man who is too busy with 
other things. 


8. The thoughtless man. 


9. The distracted man: good inten- 
tions, but weak of purpose. 
III. The grateful man: with him, God 
comes first. 


The pointed lesson today on human 
ingratitude to God presents a fair cross- 
section, I think, of man’s behavior in 
his relationship to the Creator. Though 
one could not justly pare down the per- 
centage of faithful Christians to ten 
per cent, that ratio would probably 
cover those who go out of their way to 
render thanks to the Divinity for favors 
received. 

The boon that Christ granted to the 
lepers—clean health out of vile, fester- 
ing sores—only emphasizes the ingrati- 
tude of the nine former lepers who for- 
got to thank the Savior. The greater 
the favor, the more heartfelt and instant 
should be the thanks. Everyone ad- 
mits this norm of common etiquette. 
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And there is perhaps no physical good 
greater than that of health, particularly 
to one who has known the pain of sick- 
ness and the consequent scorn of men. 


CHRIST “CANONIZED” GRATITUDE 


The action of the one grateful ex- 
leper was, in a sense, canonized by Our 
Blessed Lord. “Arise, go thy way,” 
Jesus said to him, “for thy faith has 
saved thee.” Indeed, the faith of this 
grateful man was manifested not only 
in his confident petition for a cure, but 
perhaps even more so in his returning 
to give thanks, for in that act lay the 
cured man’s humble recognition that it 
was the power of the God-Man that 
had saved him from living death. 

The other nine, too, doubtless real- 
ized, if they had stopped to think, that 
it was Jesus’ mercy and His power that 
had made them clean. But their faith 
was not strong enough, not impelling 
enough, to send them back to give 
thanks. It might be interesting to an- 
alyze the possible motives of “the other 
nine,” to attempt to determine what 
defect of character it was in them that 
kept them from returning gratitude. 


NINE MOTIVES FOR INGRATITUDE 


In the characters of the “other nine” 
it might be possible to discern like char- 
acteristics in ourselves that keep us 
from fulfilling our duties toward God. 

Let us examine the “other nine,” one 
by one. The first of these ungrateful 
men was a secularist—the kind of per- 
son who, although he may recognize in 
some hazy way God's existence, tries to 
keep God out of his daily life. Basi- 
‘ally he was a materialist, and a mate- 
rialist is too far from the supernatural 
to think of rendering thanks for an 
exercise of divine power. 

Are there secularists among our 
Christians? In effect, yes. No good 
Catholie can be a secularist, but some 
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who profess staunch Catholicity refuse 
to let their religion come between them 
They are not above 


and worldly gain. 
a shady deal—if it “pays off.” 

The second of the “other nine” was 
a man enmeshed in the coils of the ser- 
pent lust. He did not think to return 
because his mind never rose above the 
concupiscible. He was so deeply mired 
in the flesh that it was impossible for 
him to reach up to the spiritual. 

And there are such today—persons 
who make some pretense of sorrow over 
their base actions, but cannot abandon 
the occasion which they know will drag 
them down into moral depravity. 

The third former leper was afflicted 
with a lack of the virtue of charity. 
He was not accustomed, therefore, to 
display’ charity even toward the Lord. 
Love of God can never be an inactive, 
dormant thing. 

The counterpart today is the man 
who, because he is not emotionally 
drawn to church, is not above missing 
Mass, whose love for the Creator is too 
weak to get him out of bed. 

Then there was the proud one—Num- 
ber Four. The explanation for his 
failure to return to thank Christ is 
simple to discover. He just did not 
think he owed anything to the Lord. 

The modern proud man, too, does not 
“lower” himself to fulfill an obligation 
In effect, 





toward a God he cannot see. 
he is a practical atheist. 

Leper Number Five was a kinsman 
of the haughty individual. He did not 
think to return to the Savior simply 
because he never thought of anyone but 
himself. A self-centered egotist, this 
person never allowed his eyes to turn 
out toward the world he lived in. 

The self-centered Christian in our 
time does not permit his duty toward 
God to come between him and his own 
comfort. If there is some worldly ad- 
vantage, such as the esteem of others, 


















DETACHMENT 


tou be gained trom the performance of 
religious obligations, he will comply; 
otherwise, not. 

The sixth ex-leper was bogged down 
by a spiritual sloth. To be religious 
was too much of an exertion for him. 
He could not see the stars, could not 
find motivation strong enough to render 
thanks. 

Spiritual laggards are plentiful in 
every age; ours is no exception. And 
few arguments are strong enough to 
move them from their lethargy. 

Leper Number Seven reminds one of 
Christ’s words to Martha: “Why are 
you solicitous about many things?” 
This man was too busy with non-essen- 
tial things to take care of his most im- 
portant duty. 

And how about our modern gad- 
abouts? “So much to do,” they say 
in feeble excuse. 

The eighth leper who failed to return 
was just plain thoughtless. It never 
occurred to him that Jesus was waiting 
there for gratitude, waiting to shower 


Detachment 


His graces upon any who would show 
appreciation. 

And the last leper—he could have 
been any of a hundred types. Let us 
say he was an ordinarily good man, 
but one easily swayed by distractions. 
Perhaps he even mentioned to the others 
his intention of returning to thank the 
Lord until one of the “other eight” 
said, “O, come on. Let’s have a ban- 
quet.”’ 


TO THE GRATEFUL, 
GOD COMES FIRST 


The lesson of this gospel today can 
be summed up pointedly: God is the 
Creator and. Supreme Lord. Man owes 
all to God, and this duty far surpasses 
in importance all other obligations. 
Nothing, therefore, no consideration in 
life, is sufficient to justify man either 
to neglect his duty to God or even to 
put it off. 

God does not need man’s obeissance ; 
man needs the perfection that comes 
from worshipping God. 


Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


“Ts not the life a greater thing than the food?” (Matt. 6, 25). 


OUTLINE: 
Introduction: Detachment for religious: 

1. St. Francis of Assisi—beloved model of 
this virtue. 

2, The religious of today impelled by a 
similar spirit. 

The immense peace of soul that crowns 

such lives. 

I. The need for detachment today. 

1. In order to disengage oneself from 
the purely material and so seek 
the ‘spiritual. 

2. In order to preserve the proper 


sense of values. 


Il. Detachment for the ordinary layman in 
the world. 

1. The layman's detachment: in 
motive like that of the religious; 
in practice, different. 

?, Modern elements that would kill 
detachment: advertising and 
its glittering presentation of 
false values. 

3. Examples of Catholics taken in by 
such secularism. 

I11. Detachment in daily life. 

1. Not necessary or desirable to for- 

swear daily work. 
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2, The middle way: to follow one’s 


worldly vocation, yet place 
God’s interests first. 


There was one man in history who 
took these words of Christ to heart so 
completely that he has become a sym- 
bol of detachment. That man was St. 
Francis, the “Little Poor Man” of As- 
sisi. Like his Master, Francis had no 
place to lay his head. He renounced 
all material goods, making use only of 
those things that were’ necessary to 
sustain his physical strength for the 
service of God. The missioner of Um- 
bria counted all as worthless unless it 
promoted his own salvation and that 
of his spiritual charges. 

It is clearly no coincidence that St. 
Francis has carved for himself a place 
in the great heart of the world. For 
detachment means nearness to God; 
and God is charity. And so divine char- 
ity shines in both the eyes and the life 
of the man who attaches himself only 
to the Divinity. 

The more severe religious communi- 
ties of our day are basically Assisian 
in concept and rule. Not that the great 
founders copied Francis; rather, all, 
including Francis, copied Christ. The 
strictness of the Trappist rule, for ex- 
ample, astounds the modern world. No 
meat through the year, and even the 
vegetarian diet stripped to its bare es- 
sentials in the times of ecclesiastical 
penance! These are hard sayings for 
the modern man. 

These persons take literally the gos- 
pel counsels. They realize that the less 
interest one has in the purely material, 
the more interest he can develop in the 
purely spiritual; the less tied to earth 
a man is, the more chance he has of 
rising to heaven, even in his aspirations. 

Those who have forsworn the secular 
for the supernatural soon achieve a 
peace of soul that more than rewards 
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their efforts. They know that their 
feet have found the solid rungs of the 
ladder to perfection, that they are on 
the right track. Worldly things, with 
their concomitant anxieties, no longer 
trouble these tranquil souls. 


NEED FOR DETACHMENT 


Not everyone, however, is called to 
the higher perfection of the religious 
life. The world is full of those whose 
vocation lies in dealing, from day to 
day, with material things. The tools 
of the professional lawyer are as ma- 
terial, in some aspects, as are those of 
the bricklayer. And the housewife 
-annot fit a pair of spiritual rompers on 
her little baby. The Catholic layman, 
like his Protestant neighbor must work 
and live amid palpable realities. These 
are the stuff of daily business. 

But this does not mean that the lay- 
man is ruled out of the necessity of 
detachment, for he is still called to 
Christian perfection. He is bound to 
strive in his own way and with his 
own talents toward the ideal set up by 
the Savior of mankind. “Be ye, there- 
fore, perfect.”’ 

The detachment of the conscientious 
lay person is similar to that of the re- 
ligious in principle, but different in the 
application of the principle. Both have. 
in a word, the spirit of detachment— 
the deep realization that material 
things, though good in themselves, must 
never hinder the attainment of spiritual 
goods. Actually the truly detached 
individual is one with a proper sense 
of values. He puts first things first: 
the supernatural before the natural: 
God before His creatures. 

There is much in the modern world 
that would draw the Christian away 
from spirituality. Modern advertising, 
for example, is geared to a secularistic 
spirit. By presenting human comfort 
and convenience in an almost sacred 























SYMPATHY 


aura of desirability, false aspirations 
are built up, leading to the wrong 
sense of values. The housewife is told 
she ‘absolutely must have the new 
Sooper-Dooper automatic dishwasher” 
or be hopelessly out of date. The busi- 
nessman is “sold” on the near-infinite 
merits of the new Skyrocket Eight. 
The Catholic family shows a poor 
sense of values if it is “taken in” by 
such hogwash. Parents are seeing 
things—ineluding the welfare of their 
souls—in a distorted light if they find 
more solace in a completely equipped 
home than they do in a family happi- 
ness based on union with Christ. ‘The 
husband and wife who use sinful means 
of birth-prevention in order to buy a 
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new car are far from detachment. 

To practice detachment, it is not 
necessary to adopt an attitude of utter 
passivity in regard to securing the ne- 
cessities of life. The father of a family, 
indeed, who would neglect his work in 
this spirit would be guilty of dereliction 
of duty. And the mother who spends 
time praying which she should spend 
cooking meals is hardly commendable. 

There is a middle way in this matter 
of detachment—the middle way that 
is proper to all true virtue. It consists 
of following the vocation given one by 
God, the while placing God’s interests 
above all other considerations. The 
man who maintains this balance is on 
the way to sainthood. 


Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


“And the Lord, seeing her, had compassion on her” (Luke 7, 13). 


OUTLINE: 

Introduction: The Saviors sympathy was 
so great that it needed no prompting, only 
the occasion to exercise itself. 

1. God’s sympathy for man. 
1. In the Garden of Eden; 
2, In the many relapses of the 
Chosen People ; 
3. In the Incarnation and Redemp- 
tion; 
4. In Jesus’ public life: 
a) Cana; 
b) Lazarus; 
c) Loaves and fishes; 
d) Par excellence—on Calvary. 
Il. Man’s opportunities to show sym pa- 
thy. 
1. Toward the poor; 
2. Toward the sick; 
. Toward the social outcasts; 
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. Principally, toward one’s own 
family. 
Ill. The crown of man’s sympathy—in of- 
fering his suffering with that of the 
Savior of the world. 


The great heart of Christ would not 
let Him pass ‘by, without compassion, 
« widow taking the body of her only 
son to its final resting place. No one 
asked Our Blessed Lord to eall His 
divine power into action in the widow’s 
behalf. No one knelt before Him in 
supplication for a miracle of resurrec- 
tion. Jesus acted from His own pure 
sympathy. The widow was grieving. 
and He grieved with her. 

So the Son of God commanded, and 
dead ears heard the command and 
obeyed. The work of the angel of 
death was undone in a second. The 
young man arose, as full of life as the 
men who had been carrying his corpse. 

Sympathy, the virtue that consists in 
“suffering with” another person, is the 
inevitable outgrowth of an active char- 
ity resident in the soul. The individual 
who is joined to God in love must of 
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necessity be sympathetic; for sympathy 
is charity in action, and charity must 
act or be considered dead. 

GOD’S SYMPATHY FOR MAN 


The mankind, 
tion to the present time, is a saga of 


story of from crea- 


God's sympathy toward His erring 
people. Divine sympathy for men first 


went into action in the Garden of Eden 
when the Almighty took pity on a fallen 
race and promised it the Redeemer. 
The great God of the Jews showed them 
His sympathy innumerable times when, 
after their falls and repentance, He de- 
fended them from their enemies. 

The consummate sympathy of Di- 
vinity was gloriously manifested in the 
Incarnation and the Redemption: in 
the Incarnation, for God “emptied Him- 
self” to become an obedient slave for 
the good of human souls; in the Re- 
demption, for divine obedience per- 
severed “even unto death” for the ac- 
complishment of man’s salvation. 

The very beginning of Jesus’ public 
life was marked by a miracle of sym- 
pathy in reply to His mother’s request. 
“They have no wine,” she reminded 
Him at the wedding at Cana. And 
Christ turned a huge amount of water 
into wine to keep the bridegroom from 
embarrassment. 

Lepers, the blind, the lame—all felt 
the power and the kindly touch of the 
sympathy of Christ. He awakened 
Lazarus from the sleep of death, more 
to assuage the grief of Lazarus’ family 
than as a boon for the dead man. Not 
even the pangs of human hunger were 
outside the pale of the Lord’s sympathy. 
To the crowd that followed Him for 
the words of faith He offered bread and 
fish which had been summoned from 
non-existence for the occasion. 

As we have indicated, Christ’s great- 
est act of sympathy was manifested on 
Calvary where He underwent both 
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humiliation and untold physical torture 
out of mercy for the souls of men. The 
cross marked Jesus’ most sublime act 
of love—and sympathy. 


MAN’S SYMPATHY FOR MAN 


The ordinary man has a thousand op- 
portunities to practice this lovely vir- 
tue. Every day he comes into contact 
with one or more persons who ask only 
an understanding of their problems— 
and a kindly word of encouragement 
along life’s difficult way. 

The poor, principally, 
pathy. And toward them one’s sym- 
pathy should take on a practical flavor. 
One who opens his hand to the less for- 


need sym- 


tunate is putting sympathy into action. 
With such a generous individual, sym- 
pathy. is more that a pretty-sounding 
word. 

Then there are the sick. To take the 
time and effort to bring a ray of sun- 
shine to the sickbed of a friend is to 
The per- 
son whose body is torn with illness is 


don the robe of the Savior. 


often content if he can but pour the 
story of his suffering into a sympathetic 
neighbor’s ear. 

One of sympathy’s most difficult, and 
most beneficial, operations lies in the 
the social 





treatment of the reprobate 
outeast, the man who has violated so- 
ciety’s norms, or even God’s law, and 
now is contemned by the people. The 
sympathetic man does not look only 
at the sinner’s sin. He tries to look into 
the sinner’s heart, to evaluate the mo- 
tives and the confusion that brought 
One who practices 


about the crime. 


sympathy never judges his neighbor 


rashly. Rather, mindful of his 
sins, he regards the sinner with kindly 


own 


understanding and encouragement to- 
ward a better way of life. 

The members of one’s own family 
should come in for the greatest amount 
of human sympathy. Yet, ironically, 
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ETIQUETTE—AND HUMILITY 


often the least understanding is found 
on one’s own hearth. If a Christian 
cannot find sympathy for one who 
shares his own blood, how will he exer- 
cise this virtue toward strangers? 

As Christ’s greatest sympathy was 


manifest in His suffering, so the true 


Christian's best act of sympathy lies in 
suffering with the Savior. The perfec- 
tion of Christianity is in union with the 
And that union finds its 
most vital realization in the deliberate 
act of offering one’s own suffering with 
that of Jesus. 


Redeemer. 


Etiquette—and Humility 


Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


“. . . Do not recline in the first place” (Luke 14, 8). 


OUTLINE: 
Introduction: The Savior’s facility in pin- 


pointing human foibles, and drawing 
valuable lessons therefrom. 
I. The dinner guests. 
1. A lesson in etiquette. 
2. The 
Il. Pride—the first of all sins. 
1. Pride’s prototype—Lucifer. 
2, Adam—another victim of pride. 
Til. Pride—the mother of all sins. 
1. Anger, the 


?, Uncharitableness, no vice of the 


moral avoid pride e 


result of pride. 


humble. 
thinks he 


deserves more than others. 


robbe i 


dS. Injustice the 


motive: to fur- 


The murde rer 
ther one’s own advantage. 
5. Irreligion—the proud man cannot 
see God. 
IV. Remedy for pride—the 
practice of humility. 
1. No false humility—a le. 
2, Humility is 
ment of talents, but a referral of 
these to God. 
3. Perfect 
Christ. 


deliberate 


truth—acknowledg- 


model of humility— 


One of the most fascinating facets of 
Our Blessed Lord’s personality as He 
displayed it earth was His 
ability to find the flaws in human na- 
ture, pin them down, and show them in 
their true colors to His hearers. This 
is not surprising, of course, for He 
created that nature, and He was also 
fully cognizant of the debilitating ef- 


here on 


feets caused by original sin. 
THE DINNER GUESTS 


One such instance was that of the 
dinner recorded in today’s gospel. Per- 
ceiving the mad scramble made by the 
guests for the best seats at table, Jesus 
took the opportunity to teach His audi- 
ence a simple lesson in common eti- 
quette. Like an able poet, whose rhym- 
ing words express emotions that the 
unlettered person cannot himself ex- 
press, Christ .hit a responsive note in 
every guest sincere enough to admit it. 
Many cheeks must have crimsoned at 
the clear picture of embarrassment that 
the Savior presented of the guest who 
was told to make room for one more 
distinguished. 

But Christ’s preachment on this oc- 
easion had much more significance that 
does a mere lesson in good manners. 
His point, so well expressed, delved deep 
into the soul of fallen man. The 
Savior’s scalpel probed—and found the 
most basic of all faults, the sin of pride. 


PRIDE—MOTHER OF ALL SINS 


Truly pride is the mother of all sin, 
just as humility is the mother of all 
spirituality. Indeed, there is no sin 
that is not, in some way at least, con- 
nected with this diabolical leaning. 
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Not even the heavenly spirits, it 
seems, were free from the inclination to 
be proud. Luceifer’s rebellion can 
hardly be explained outside the pale of 
haughtiness. Some theologians say that 
the erring angels fell because they were 
unwilling to bow before the God-Man, 
for He was inan as well as God, and 
human nature is below the angelic. 
And so pride built hell and fired its 
furnace; pride set up the unscalable wall 
between the damned and the elect. 

If the magnificent intelligence of the 
angelic beings could be duped into con- 
ceit, how could lowly man be free from 
the taint? Adam, God’s masterpiece 
in flesh, was not above the temptation 
to place himself before His Creator. 
“You will be like gods,” 
tempter whispered. And the first man 
grabbed at the illusory stars and fell 
Poor 


He threw away the grace of God, 


the serpent- 


headlong into the mire below. 
fool! 
which had made him more like God 
than he could ever hope to make him- 
self. 

Pride still stalks among us, and an 
easy analysis of one’s own faults will 
prove how successful the demon of con- 
ceit has been. 

Consider the everyday sin of anger 
which prompts one to indig- 
nation against the words or actions of 
the neighbor. What causes anger but 
pride which cannot bear to see itself 
taken advantage of? 
is the proud man who has been crossed. 
? Disparaging 


show 


The angry man 


And uncharitableness? 
remarks about a friend are never made 
The inconsider- 
.eeause he places his 


by a humble person. 
ate one is such 
neighbor below himself, and so finds in 
the neighbor much to criticize. 

Is the robber, the thief of another's 
goods, proud? He is manifesting con- 
ceit in the first place by considering 
himself more worthy of having posses- 
sions than his neighbor; and he is proud 
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finally in thinking he can get 
with his act of injustice. 

The murderer is no exception. No 
major felony is committed without a 
motive. And every criminal motive 
can be traced to the criminal’s selfish 
seeking of his own advantage. 

How ean sins of irreligion be traced 
This is one of the simplest 
cases of analysis. No man rejects or 
neglects God unless he deems‘ himself 


away 


to pride? 


in some way greater than God. 
REMEDY FOR PRIDE 


And now the remedy against the vice 
of pride. Ascetical writers point out 
that the only weapon one can use effec- 
tively against temptations of pride is 
the daily practice of its opposite, humil- 
ity. -By oneself 
others, by taking “the last 
place,” the true Christian gradually 
stifles the demands of pride. However, 
there is no place here for false humility, 
the kind that is manifested 
others but not felt in the heart; the kind 
that prompts a person to “sell himself 
short” in order to be admired by men. 
One can hardly be proud of his humil- 
ity. 

Real humility is simply the truth. It 
is an acceptance of the talents and good 
qualities that one possesses in a spirit 
of gratitude to the God who gave them; 
and, on the other hand, a full realiza- 
tion that of one’s self an individual ean 
do nothing good. 

The model of hun,ility is not hard to 
find in the pages of the Scriptures. He 
is the one who is “meek and humble of 
heart”’; the one who “emptied Himself,” 
becoming a slave and obedient unto 
death, “even unto the death of the 
There could be no pride in Him 
who, though He held the heartbeats of 
His murderers in His hand, allowed 
them to put Him to a_ humiliating 


debasing before 


always 


before 


cross.” 


death. 




















The School Faces 


Current Problems 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


W\ E HAVE before us a copy of 


Schools for Tomorrow: An Educator's 
Blueprint, a splendid document. It is 
the work of Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard. 
About two years ago The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education! asked Dr. 
Stoddard to look at the educational 
programs in big city school systems 
around the United States and submit 
suggestions on ways of meeting the 
critical shortages of teachers and build- 
ings. Dr. Stoddard was for ten years 
Chairman of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education 
Association and former school superin- 
tendent in Bronxville, Schenectady, 
Providence, Denver, Philadelphia, and 
Los Angeles. Since Jan. 1, 1956, he has 
visited 72 communities from coast to 
coast, from Canada to the Gulf, and 
talked with more than a_ thousand 
people deeply interested in education. 
His report concerned itself chiefly 
with large school systems, but many of 
his observations are equally pertinent 
to smaller units. The Fund asked and 
received his permission to distribute it. 
Copies of this report, Schools for To- 
morrow: An Educator's Blueprint, are 
‘The Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion is an independent philanthropic organiza- 
tion established in 1951 by the Ford Founda- 
tion to work in the field of formal education. 
Its chief activity has been the support of ex- 
perimental programs which hold promise of 
advancing education in American schools and 
colleges. To date the Fund has been granted 


approximately $57,000,000 by the Ford Foun- 
dation. 


now available from the offices of The 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, 655 Madison Avenue, New York 
21, New York. Dr. Stoddard’s report 
discusses these areas of the educational 
program: the present and impending 
teacher shortage, its causes and impli- 
cations, and what is being done to meet 








Monsignor Campbell is Editor of The 
Catholic Educator and Vice-President 
General of N.C.E.A. 





it; raising the level of teacher effective- 
ness; adapting present and new school 
buildings and other facilities to meet 
impending changes in methods and pro- 
cedures; and the use of television as an 
integral part of the instructional pro- 
gram at all levels. 

Many of the findings presented in 
this statement were the result of confer- 
ences with superintendents of schools 
and other school administrators and 
officials in more than 70 cities of the 
United States. Help came also from 
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existing educational television stations, 
as well as commercial stations carrying 
educational programs, and from read- 
ing much of the literature bearing on 
the areas of interest, especially educa- 
Stoddard found wide- 
spread concern over the country about 
the challenging problems confronting 
Many people envi- 


tional television. 


education today. 
sion a new day ahead for America. 
They are of the opinion that our schools 
can and should help this new day boldly 
through necessary changes in the school 
program. Here is an area that calls for 
solid and constructive thinking. 

Our schools try to meet every chal- 
lenge thrown down to them and they 
have kept abreast of changing condi- 
tions fairly well. Today, educational 
leaders decry complacency and call for 
radical action. There is more to be 
done than just a bit of tinkering with 
the educational machinery. 
bility educational 
machinery may be outmoded in a world 
Educators have 
need for experimentation designed to 
find out what the conditions are that 
threaten the educational program. 
Measures must be taken to meet and 


The possi- 
exists that this 


seething with change. 


overcome these conditions. 


AREAS OF MAJOR CONCERN 


There are three areas of major con- 
cern, three problem areas of special sig- 
nificance in the present critical situa- 
tion confronting the schools and col- 
1) the size of 


leges. These areas are: 


the educational job: the phenomenal 
and continuing growth in the number 
of persons to be educated in our coun- 
try, and the rapid change in the amount 
and nature of what people must learn; 
2) adequate school] personnel: Can we 
find and train enough good teachers, 
aides, and other personnel to meet this 
need, and can we build enough school 
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buildings of the right kind? 3) utiliza- 
tion of educational television: the use 
of television in education can help meet 
both the teacher and building shortages, 
but it must have a permanent place as 
an integral part of the regular instrue- 
tional program. 

The increasing impact of sheer num- 
bers calls for the attention of educators. 
I’very day our country has ,several 
thousand more people than the day be- 
fore. Every twelve seconds there is one 
net addition to our total population. 
Many of our present school buildings 
were built around 1900 when our total 
population was 76,000,000. On May 
27, 1955 the United States reached a 
population of 165,000,000, a figure that 
would have been deemed fantastic in 
1900. In 1936 the number of babies 
born in this country was less than 
2,500,000. This year (1956) the num- 
ber will be about 4,250,000, and on the 
average they will live much longer than 
those born twenty years ago. 


THE PROBLEM—QUANTITATIVELY 


Our educational ideals demand that 
we provide educational opportunity for 
all and not just a part of our people. 
The committee that arranged the White 
House Conference on Edueation of 1953 
reported to 
“The 
people to the schools is grand in its 
simplicity: 
achievement, 


President Eisenhower: 


order given by the American 
in addition to intellectual 
morality, happi- 
The talent of 
each child is to be sought out and de- 
veloped to the fullest. Each weakness 
is to be studied and, so far as possible. 


foster 
ness, and useful ability. 


corrected. This is a truly majestic 
ideal, and an astonishingly new one.” 

Education, properly conceived, is the 
means through which our country’s pur- 
poses are realized and through whieh 


the country itself is perpetuated. Nor 
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is the ideal merely terminal high school 
education; that is no longer sufficient. 
“The opportunity must be given,” de- 
clares The American Council on Educa- 
tion, ‘to every American citizen to at- 
tain the highest level of education 
and training of which he is eapable.” 
Today out of a population of some- 
thing more than 168,000,000, we have 


in exeess of 29,000,000 pupils in our 


elementary schools (by 1965, 36,000,- 
000), over 8,000,000 in our secondary 
schools (by 1965, 12,000,000), and over 
3,000,000 in our colleges (by 1965, 
4,500,000). About one out of every 
four of our people now goes to school 
(elementary or secondary) or college. 
The school population grows faster 
proportionately than the population 
generally. In the 14 to 21 age group, 
the year 1900 found only 8 per cent in 
school or college, but today 62 per cent 
of that group are in school or college. 
President Eisenhower’s Message on 
Education (January 28, 1957) analyzes 
the problems confronting our schools: 
Today more Americans are receiving a 
higher level of education than ever be- 
fore. Progress has been made in build- 
ing more and better schools and in pro- 
viding more and better teachers. And 
yet problems in education still persist, 
and time has more clearly defined their 
scope and nature. The educational 
task in this country is unprece- 
dented in its sheer magnitude. Elemen- 
tary and secondary schools already are 
overflowing under the impact of the 
greatest enrollment increase in our his- 
tory. The number of pupils in public 
schools has inereased by 51/2 million in 
the past 5 years, and will further in- 
crease by about 6 million in the next 5 
vears. We have already reached an all- 
time peak in enrollment in colleges and 
universities. Yet, in the next 10 to 15 
vears, the number of young people seek- 


ing higher education will double, per- 
haps even triple. 


NEEDS CREATE NEW NEEDS 


Mere numbers are not the only factor 
that challenge our schools. We must 
step up the quality and the quantity of 
education beyond the standards of fifty 
or sixty years ago. If we go back to 
pioneer days, we find that an education 
was desirable or necessary only for a 
relatively few vocations. The great 
proportion of the people had little for- 
mal schooling. Jefferson’s concept of 
education for the masses of the people 
was neither generally accepted nor was 
the opportunity provided on more than 
a very limited scale. 

To live effectively today the edu- 
cated person needs a greater quantity 
of knowledge than his forebears. The 
means of communication have in- 
creased, and there is much more to be 
communicated. History of significance 
for life is much greater than in 1900. 
The confines of geography are ex- 
panded, for today the earth has become 
one vast community. The average man 
on the street today needs to know more 
science if he is to read his newspapers 
and magazines intelligently. Musie and 
art are now the possession of all the 
people. Advances in science and tech- 
nology, writes President Eisenhower, 
the urgency and difficulty of our quest 
for stable world peace, the increasing 
complexity of social problems—all 
these factors compound our educational 





needs. 

These facts have vast implications 
for the number and kind of teachers 
and other school personnel, building 
and other facilities, and efficiency of 
the educational process. A few years 
of schooling or even none at all were 
sufficient a few generations ago. Many 
now living can remember when the 
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average adult in America had gone to 
school about four years—now the num- 
ber is nearly eleven. Yet relatively 
we seem to be falling behind in the 
race between ignorance and wisdom. 
If the States, localities, and public 
and private educational institutions are 
to provide the teachers and buildings 
and equipment kinder- 
garten to college, if they are to pro- 
vide the quality and diversity of train- 
ing needed for all our young people, 
there will be required of them in the 
next decade the greatest expansion of 
educational opportunity in our history. 
The President tells us that States 
and communities, acting independently, 
‘vannot solve the full problem or solve 
it rapidly enough. 


needed from 


In some instances 
Federal assistance is needed, but the 
Federal role should be merely to facili- 
tate, never to control education. 


FILL FIRST NEEDS FIRST 


The first effect of the rapid expan- 
sion of our educational program is the 
beginning of a shortage in qualified 
teachers for schools operated on the 
present basis. By 1965, writes Dr. 
Stoddard, there will be needed nearly 
350,000 more teachers than there are 
now. There are no signs anywhere 
that such a needed increase in teacher 
supply will be met by the total of all 
present or planned training programs 
throughout the nation. It is likely that 
the shortage of fully qualified teachers 
will approximate a quarter of a million 
by 1965, if present conditions continue. 

President Eisenhower's Message on 
Education analyzes the teacher diffi- 
culty in a few short paragraphs. 


Solutions to all the other problems in 
education will be empty achieve- 
ments indeed if good teaching is not 
available. It is my earnest hope 
that the States and communities will 
continue and expand their efforts 
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to strengthen the teaching profession. 

Their efforts already have accom- 

plished much. Progress has _ been 
made in reducing the teacher short- 
age. There are encouraging increases 
in the number of persons training to 
teach and the proportion of those so 
trained who enter the _ profession. 
Still, this year, thousands of emer- 
gency teachers with substandard cer- 
tificates had to be employed. Far 
more needs to be done in our various 
communities to enhance the status of 
the teacher—in salary, in community 
esteem and support—and thereby at- 
tract more people to the profession 
and, equally important, retain those 
who bear so well the trust of instruct- 
ing our youth. 

Dr. Stoddard admits that material 
increases in salaries, that now seem to 
be on the way, somewhat relieve the 
situation temporarily. 


But salaries are now the highest they 
have been in years, and yet the 
teacher shortage is the most acute it 
has ever been. It is not likely that 
in the foreseeable future the schools 
and colleges can compete favorably 
with salaries being paid by business 
and industry. 

It is more probable that the short- 
age will be met principally in some 
other manner, such as either (a) by 
lowering standards for certification 
and teaching, or (b) by increasing 
pupil-teacher ratios, or (¢c) by tapping 
and training some unusual and not 
now utilized sources of teacher 
supply, or (d) by taking some steps 
to reduce the number of teachers 
needed—increasing the effectiveness 
of the teachers available, or (e) by 
some combination or variation of the 
preceding possible solutions. 


URGENCY RESULTS IN 
UNSATISFACTORY PROPOSALS 


The lowering of standards is a 
dangerous expedient. In eliminating 
the teacher shortage we should adopt 
no plans and procedures that consti- 
tute turning the educational clock back- 


ward. Temporary and_ substandard 
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certificates are being issued in increas- 
ing numbers to those lacking requisite 
professional training. 

Requirements of academic education, 
writes Dr. Stoddard, at or -below the 
college level are being lowered, and in 
some localities the proposal has been 
made that certificates for rural school 
teaching be granted to high school grad- 
uates. As a result the progress of the 
last fifty years in raising academic and 
professional standards for teaching may 
be seriously modified or lost altogether. 
Downgrading our teachers, if it gains 
momentum, may seriously affect the 
integrity of teaching itself. 

A remedy for the shortage of teachers 
is sometimes sought in assigning more 
pupils to each teacher. It is difficult 
to establish an absolute pupil-teacher 
ratio beyond which effective work can- 
not be done by a given teacher. For 
many years the efforts of the teaching 
profession have been devoted to es- 
tablishing a ratio of 1:30 as ideal. 
The efficiency of teaching may not de- 
pend primarily on the number of pupils 
in a classroom. A number of factors 
enter into determining the number of 
pupils one teacher can instruct effec- 
tively. Among these factors are the 
ability of the teacher, the division of 
pupils into proper instructional groups 
or units, the types of subject matter 
involved, the teaching philosophy of 
the teacher or the school system, the 
use made of visual and aural aids, the 
size and type of classrooms, the con- 
cept of the role of the teacher, the use 
of teacher aides, and the nature of in- 
struction as determined by pupil needs. 

The focus of the problem is the in- 
structional group. We have stated that 
the usual ratio seems now to be roughly 
about one to thirty. Whether that 
number is too large or too small, we 
read in Schools for Tomorrow, depends 


on several conditions. “If thirty pupils 
of varying degrees of ability must be 
taught as a group, in the usual class- 
room, with an overcrowded curriculum, 
and with the teacher carrying all the 
responsibilities involved regardless of 
their relative importance, probably this 
number is too large. Anyhow, the fact 
is that on the ratio of one teacher to 
thirty pupils a serious teacher shortage 
will develop generally throughout the 
country in the next few years. This 
shortage must not be met by increasing 
the ratio of pupils per teacher without 
changing some other conditions to off- 
set the increase.” 


REMEDIES UNDER 
PRESENT OBSERVATION 


In many places an effort is being 
recruit as teachers college 
graduates who did not plan to go into 
teaching. A number of colleges and 
universities are conducting training 
programs at the fifth-year level de- 
signed to make prospective teaching 
attractive for many liberal arts gradu- 
ates who had not, as undergraduates, 
taken courses in education ordinarily 
required for certification. Several 
teachers colleges and school systems in 
California are recruiting and training 
for teaching careers older liberal arts 
graduates with little or no professional 
training or teaching experience. This 
professional training is given to candi- 
dates while on temporary teaching as- 
signments, and may be either on or off 
campus. Excellent results are claimed 
and the plan is practicable. The num- 
ber of such candidates is of course 
limited. The content of the professional 
training involved is frequently refresh- 
ingly different from that of the regular 
courses and usually more closely inte- 
yrated with the actual problems of 
teaching experience. 


inade to 
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In one instance, the courses required 
for certification of veteran liberal arts 
college graduates are being cast by the 
State Education Agency of Texas into 
a form for use over commercial tele- 
vision stations covering the whole state. 
The television lessons may be taken 
at the candidate’s home or some other 
convenient place if desired. He must 
report to the college for course discus- 
sion and checking. Examinations, pos- 
sibly off-campus, are in accordance 
with individual college requirements. 
The experiment is a partial remedy 
for the teacher shortage, and the tele- 
vision lessons help inform people gen- 
erally about what teacher training in- 
volves. 

The approach of The Bay City- 
Central Michigan Plan to the problem 
of personnel resources and teaching 
efficiency is of interest. Outstanding 
feature of this plan is the use of teacher 
aides to relieve regular teachers of 
non-professional tasks or chores. About 
26 per cent of the teacher’s time, it is 
estimated, is spent on a great variety of 
such chores and interruptions. It 
seems reasonable to assume that the 
freeing of teachers from all non-profes- 
sional duties will increase their effi- 
ciency. The essence of this experiment 
is whether the teacher’s time can be so 
redeployed, with the help of the aide, 
as actually to provide more teaching 
service for each pupil. We must await 
the results of the final evaluation of the 
plan a year hence. Some opponents 
of the plan contend that the unity of 
teaching service requires that the 
teacher do everything connected with 
teaching. 

The Yale-Fairfield Study of Ele- 
mentary Teaching and the experimenta- 
tion in redeployment of teaching serv- 
ice in the Newton, Massachusetts, 
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public schools and at the St. Xavier 
School in Chicago promise some real 
contributions along this line. 


PLEA FOR VISION IN BUILDING 


The shortage of school building space 
the country over is one of our serious 
nation-wide problems. President Eisen- 
hower has repeatedly called attention 
to our critical shortage of classrooms. 
Again he urges the Congress, in his 
Message of 1957, to act quickly upon 
this pressing problem. “Today there 
are enrolled in our public schools about 
2'/, million children in excess of the 
normal capacity of the buildings in 
use. These children are forced to pre- 
pare for the future under the handicap 
of half-day Sessions, makeshift facili- 
ties, or grossly overcrowded conditions. 
Further, many classrooms which may 
not be overcrowded are too old or 


otherwise inadequate. They should 
be promptly replaced.” 
The school of tomorrow must fit 


the needs of tomorrow. To meet this 
‘anon of school architecture, there is 
still much to be done in the designing 
of schools. Architects should avoid 
perpetuating for generations to come 
the inadequacies of existing school 
facilities. More resources, library, 
illustrative material, visual and aural 
aids demand a place in every modern 
school for ready use by pupils as well 
as the teacher. 

Dr. Stoddard visited many of the 
newer schools, recently completed or 
in course of construction. The biggest 
defect he found in most buildings being 
constructed today is the lack of pro- 
vision for the utilization of television 
as an integral part of the school pro- 
gram. 

We shall return to television anon. 











QO UESTIONS ANswer KD 


By CECIL L. PARRES, C.M., J.C.D. 


Father Parres assumed editorship of 
this department with the June, 1957, is- 
sue. His graduate work in Canon Law 
was conducted at the Angelicum in Rome, 
1950-1953. Since 
res has taught Canon Law and Moral 
Saint 
Perryville, Mo., and at Assumption Semi- 


Theology at 


nary, San Antonio, Texas, his present 


assignment. 


that time Father Par- 


Mary’s Seminary, 








Disparity of Cult 
and Lack of Form 


Question: Joe, born of a Catholic 
father and an Episcopalian mother, was 
baptized in the Catholie Church but 
brought up from infaney in the Episco- 
palian religion, his mother and father 
having divorced shortly after his birth. 
In 1948 he married Ann, a non-baptized 
person. This marriage took place be- 
fore a civil magistrate, lasted two years 
and ended in divorce. Two years later 
the couple became reconciled and mar- 
ried again, this time before a Methodist 
minister. Ann, meanwhile, had joined 
the Methodist church and was baptized 
a Methodist in 1950. Again the mar- 
riage ended in divorce. Now Ann is 
taking instructions to become a Cath- 
olie and is interested in a Catholic man 
who has never been married. Can any- 
thing be done in this case? CURATE 

Answer: Apparently Ann is free to 
marry the Catholic man after she is 
received into the Catholic Church, or 
before with a dispensation from the im- 
pediment of mixed religion. However, 
before giving the reasons for this an- 
swer, let me note that I do not give 
official decisions or declarations of nul- 
lity in the columns of this Review. | 
shall merely point out what the proba- 
bilities are for an official decision in the 
case as presented. 


The first marriage between Joe and 
Ann seems invalid because of the exist- 
ence of the diriment impediment of dis- 
parity of cult, from which in all prob- 
ability a dispensation was not given. 
While baptized Catholies in general are 
bound to the Canonical form of mar- 
riage, those born of non-Catholic par- 
ents (even one) and baptized in the 
Catholic Church but raised from in- 
faney in heresy or schism or without 
any religion, were exempted by the law 
of the Code from observing the canon- 
ical form of marriage when contracting 
with a non-Catholic... This exemption 
existed from May 19, 1918, until Janu- 
ary 1, 1949, when it was abrogated.” 
Since the marriage took place in 1948, 
Joe was not bound to observe the 
-anonical form when contracting mar- 
riage with Ann. However, he was, as a 
person baptized in the Catholic Church, 
bound by the diriment impediment oi 
disparity of cult when contracting mar- 
riage with a non-baptized person. 

When the impediment ceased by 


‘Cf. Canon 1099, §2. 

“Cf. Motu Proprio of Pius XII, entitled 
“Abrogatur Alterum Comma _ Paragraphi 
Secundae Canonis 1099,” August 1, 1948, AAS 
40-305. The provision became effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1949. Cf. Bouscaren, Canon Law Di- 
gest, III, pp. 463-64. 
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reason of Ann’s baptism in the Metho- 
dist Church, Joe was no longer exempt 
form, 
non- 


from observing the canonical 
even when contracting with a 
Catholic. His marriage with Ann could 
have been convalidated only by a re- 
newal of consent in the canonical form, 
since the impediment was public.* 
The first 
tween Joe and Ann is apparently in- 
valid because of disparity of cult, and 


attempt at marriage be- 


the second is apparently invalid be- 
cause of lack of form. Of course, the 
facts in the ease will have to be proved 
according to proper procedure in in- 
formal or Canon 1990 cases and lack 
of form eases. There must be a dec- 
laration of nullity in the case of the 
first marriage by reason of disparity of 


a P Canon 1135, §1, and Canon 1037. 
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cult, and a declaration of freedom in 
the case of the second marriage by rea- 


son of lack of form. 


Reserved Sin and 
Hospital Patient 


Question: In regard to reserved 
cases, Noldin states: “Reservatio ipso 
jure cessat, ita ut confessarius simplex 
directe absolvere possit: a) in confes- 
sione agrotorum, qui domo egredi non 
possunt...” Does that statement mean 
that, if a penitent in a hospital has been 
married outside the Church, I could 
absolve him without having recourse to 
the bishop? CHAPLAIN 

Answer: The inquirer, in his quota- 
tion from Noldin, gives an instance in 
which the reservation of a sin which 
is reserved The 
source of Noldin’s statement is Canon 
900. 
reserved 
censures and sins reserved ratione cun- 
surae.© Thus the reservation of 
which are reserved ratione sui ceases in 


ratione suit ceases.* 
This canon applies only to sins 
ratione sui, not to reserved 
sins 


the ease of the sick who are confined to 
their homes and in the other cases men- 
tioned in Canon 900. Cessation of a 
reservation means that jurisdiction 1s 
not withheld from the ordinary confes- 
sor in the particular cases which come 
under the cessation. 

Practically, the term “home” in 
Canon 900 is to be applied to any place. 
including a hospital, where a sick per- 
son is confined so that there is a mora! 
impossibility for him to leave in order 
to go to confession. The illness need 
not be serious. If prudence dictates 
that the person remain indoors in order 
to convalesce, the moral impossibility 
ix verified. Moreover the illness seems 


*Noldin, Summa Theologiae Moralis, II, 
31st ed. p. 365. 

°Cf. Reply of Code Commission, Nov. 10. 
1925, AAS 17-583: Bouscaren, Canon Law Di- 
gest, I, p. 415. 
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to admit a benign interpretation so as 
to include such things as old age or a 
broken leg which would compel a per- 
son to remain at home.® 

The confessor should find no difficulty 
in absolving from a reserved sin in the 
case of a patient in a hospital, if the 
patient is confined to the hospital so 
that he cannot leave to go to confession. 

Chaplain asks directly about a peni- 
tent in a hospital who has been mar- 
ried outside the Church. Marriage by 
a Catholic outside the Church, i.e., 
without observing the canonical form 
of marriage, may not be a reserved case 





n. 384; Regatillo, Jus Sacramentarium, 2nd 
ed. n. 574. 
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at all. Catholies who attempt marriage 
before a Protestant minister incur an 
ipso facto excommunication reserved to 
the Ordinary.‘ There is no penalty by 
common law for attempting marriage 
before a civil magistrate. There may 
be a penalty for such marriages by rea- 
son of diocesan law, for example, an 
excommunication or a personal inter- 
dict. Furthermore, the attempt at mar- 
riage before a civil magistrate is not ‘a 
reserved sin by common law. Again, 
the Ordinary could reserve such a sin 
to himself. Perhaps I am pointing out 
the obvious by saying that the con- 
fessor, whether he is dealing with a 
reserved censure, a reserved sin, or a 
non-reserved sin, must consider the dis- 
positions of the penitent. Particularly, 
if the penitent has not separated from 
the party to whom he is invalidly mar- 
ried, the proximate occasion of sin or at 
least the intention of returning to it 
renders him an unfit subject for absolu- 
tion. 

If separation has been effected and 
the penitent is otherwise disposed, three 
possibilities are present. 1) There is no 
reserved sin or The simple 
confessor can absolve by reason of his 
delegated jurisdiction for hearing con- 
fessions. 2) There is a reserved sin. 
The simple confessor can absolve be- 
sause the reservation ceases according 
to Canon 900 in favor of the patient 
who is confined to the hospital. 3) 
There is a reserved censure. The con- 
fessor could and should consider using 
the power granted to him in more ur- 
gent cases according to Canon 2254, ab- 
solving the penitent from the reserved 
censure and from his sins, if he judges 
conditions demanded by this canon to 
be present, enjoining the obligation of 
recourse under penalty of reincurring 


censure. 


*Canon 2319, $1, 1, and Motu Proprio of 
Pius XII, Dec. 25, 1953, AAS 46-88. 
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the same censure according to the pro- 
visions of the canon. If the confessor 
judges the use of Canon 2254 unwar- 
ranted in the case, he must obtain fac- 
ulties from the Ordinary to absolve the 
penitent from his censure and sins. 

In the above paragraph I did not 
the situation of a penitent in 
danger of death. If the penitent is in 
danger of death, the confessor has the 
power to absolve from all reserved sins 
and censures according to Canon 882 
and 2252. Confessors should also take 
-areful note of any faculties granted to 
them by their Ordinary to absolve from 
reserved censures. Some Ordinaries 
grant confessors the power to absolve 
from certain reserved censures or even 
from all censures reserved by common 
law to themselves. The confessor must 
also be aware of the possibility of other 
censures having been incurred by the 
penitent who has attempted marriage 
outside the Church. In my answer I 
have considered only the simple at- 


consider 
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tempt at marriage by a Catholic before 
a Protestant minister or a civil official. 


A Question of Heresy? 


Question: If a Catholic gets married 
before a Protestant minister, is there 
any question of heresy or communicatio 
in divinis? If such a Catholic wishes 
te be reconciled to the Church, does he 
have to make a profession of faith and 
be reconciled in foro externo? 

(JUAERENS 


Answer: I take for granted, in an- 
swering this question, a knowledge of 
the excommunication which Catholics 
incur for attempting marriage before a 
Protestant minister. If this excom- 
munication is incurred, must be re- 
moved before a person can be admitted 
to the reception of the sacraments. Or- 
dinarily absolution from this excommu- 
nication should be given in the external 
forum. 

1) Is there a question of heresy if a 
Catholic attempts marriage before a 
Protestant minister? Ordinarily, | 
should think there would be no ques- 
tion of heresy. A person is guilty of 
heresy if, after baptism, he obstinately 
denies or doubts a truth of divine and 
Catholic faith. The Catholie who at- 
tempts marriage before a Protestant 
minister does not do so ordinarily be- 

sause he has ceased to believe all that 
the Catholie Chureh believes and 
teaches. Of course, it is possible that 
the Catholic who attempts marriage be- 
fore a Protestant minister is guilty of 
a sin of heresy. His yielding to the 
wishes of his partner, as the case would 
usually be, does indicate either a lack 
of firm faith or a compromise of prin- 
ciple. It is possible that his weakness 
or compromising, together with his 
rather close association with non-Cath- 
olics who have perhaps been trying to 





“Canon 1325, §2. 











QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


“convert” him, resulted in asin of 
heresy. 

A sin of heresy is a matter for the 
internal sacramental forum. Only if 
the heresy were manifested externally 
would there be a crime of heresy and 
possibility of the excommunication for 
heresy stated in Canon 2314, $1, 1 
Even granting internal assent to some 
teaching contrary to divine and Cath- 
oliec faith, I do not think that being a 
partner to a marriage ceremony before 
a Protestant minister would be in itself 
an external manifestation of heresy. If 
the person formally joined a Protestant 
sect on the oceasion of his marriage, ot 
course, the picture would be changed. 

2) Is there a question of communi- 
catio in divinis? If the ceremony takes 
place before a Protestant minister, pre- 
cisely as a minister performing a religi- 
ous rite, there is definitely a question 
of active communicatio in divinis. Ac- 
tive participation in non-Catholic serv- 
ices is entirely forbidden (Canon 1258, 
$1). This prohibition is of divine as 
well as of ecclesiastical law. Passive 
or mere material assistance at non- 
Catholie services, such as funerals or 
weddings, as we know, can sometimes 
be tolerated according to Canon 1258, 
$2. That even active assistance does 
not in itself constitute a crime of heresy 
is even clearer from Canon 2316 which 
says if one participates in divinis with 
heretics contrary to the prescription of 
Canon 1258, he is suspected of heresy. 
Whether or not he has committed a 
sin or a crime of heresy is question of 
facet. Only if a person who falls under 
suspicion of heresy and has been ad- 
monished and punished according to 
Canon 2315 does not’ amend himself 
within six months, is he to be considered 
a heretic and liable to the penalties of 
heresy. The Catholic who attempts 
marriage before a Protestant minister 
commits a grave sin (objectively) by 
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his active communication 
but he is not by that very fact guilty 
of a sin or a crime of heresy. 

3) Does a Catholic who has at- 
tempted marriage before a Protestant 
minister have to make a profession of 
faith and be absolved in the external 
forum? The following conclusions 
drawn from what has been said in the 
two preceding paragraphs will answer 
this final question. a) If the Catholic 
has been guilty of a formal sin of 
heresy, he has lost the habit of faith 
and must elicit an internal act of faith. 
b) If there has been no formal sin of 
heresy, the habit of faith has not been 
lost, and an act of faith would not be 
necessary for the person in order to 
regain the state of grace. c) If the per- 
son committed a crime of heresy and 
incurred the excommunication of Canon 
2314, $1, he must be absolved from his 
excommunication. The excommunica- 
tion for heresy is reserved speciali modo 
to the Holy See, if absolution is to be 
imparted in the internal forum. How- 
ever, if the crime is brought to the ex- 
ternal forum of the Ordinary of the 
place in any way, even by a voluntary 


in divinis, 


confession, the Ordinary or his delegate 
ean absolve the person from the excom- 


munieation.® In this ease there must 


*Canon 2314, §2. 


be an abjuration before the Ordinary, 
or his delegate, and at least two wit- 
nesses. After absolution in the external 
forum, any confessor can absolve the 
penitent from his sin in the sacramental 
forum. 
bitually this faculty of absolving from 
the excommunication of Canon 2314, 
$1, in the external forum, the juridical 
abjuration having been made in the 


Some Ordinaries delegate ha- 


manner prescribed, to all confessors of 
the diocese. 


Some Notes on Evening Mass 


Question: The new Decree of His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII grants local 
Ordinaries the power to permit Mass in 
the afternoon hours on any day of the 
week if the spiritual good of a notable 
part of the faithful makes it necessary. 
In his commentary on the new Decree, 
His Eminence Cardinal Octaviani uses 
the expression “for the common good.” 
1) Can the expression “notable part of 
the faithful,” if it is to be interpreted 
according to the meaning of the term 
as used in Canon 806, be reconciled 
with the phrase “for the common 
good?” 2) In determining the moral 
necessity for an evening Mass, are we 
to consider only those who could not 
attend a morning Mass, or may we con- 
sider those who would not attend a 
morning Mass but would attend an 
evening Mass? QUAERENS 

Answer: 1) The expression “notable 
part” evidently has the same meaning 
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as the phrase used by Cardinal Octa- 
viani, “for the common good.” A Moni- 
tum was issued by the Holy Office on 
Mareh 22, 1955, in which it was stated 
that the limits of the concessions per- 
mitting evening Masses according to 
Christus Dominus were “for the com- 
mon good of the faithful.””. The Woni- 
tum pointed out that local Ordinaries 
were not to grant permission for evening 
Masses merely for the sake of enhanc- 
ing external solemnity or for the benefit 
of private parties.!° Here we had 





' AAS 47-218; cf. Canon Law Digest, Sup- 
plement for 1955, under Canon 821. 
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clear contrast between “the common 
good” on the one hand and “mere en- 
hancement of external solemnity” and 
“the benefit of private parties” on the 
other. The new Decree makes more 
precise What is meant by the “common 
good” in this contrast, namely, the 
“spiritual good of a notable part of the 
faithful.” 

I think that a correct interpretation 
of the Monitum of March 22, 1955, 
would consider the enhancement of 
external solemnity as something ex- 
trinsie to the spiritual good to be de- 
rived from the Mass itself. Mass held 
in the evening in conjunction with some 
external solemnity, to give a notable 
part of the people an opportunity of at- 
tending Mass on the oceasion of the 
solemnity, would not be merely for the 
sake of enhancing the external solem- 
nity. In other words Mass permitted 
in the evening to give a notable part 
of the people the opportunity of assist- 
ing at Mass necessarily involves the 
common spiritual good of the faithful. 

An Ordinary could not permit a priest 
to offer Mass in the afternoon hours, 
i.e., after one o’clock, for his own pri- 
vate spiritual good, for instance, if the 
priest were returning from a trip in the 
afternoon. Nor could Mass be per- 
mitted in the afternoon hours for the 
spiritual good of a few people. The 
spiritual good involved here is not com- 
mon precisely because a notable part 
of the faithful is not involved. 

In short, if we exclude the mere en- 
chaneement of external solemnity and 
the benefit of private parties, we see 
that “for the common good” and “for 
a notable part of the faithful” have the 
same meaning. The spiritual good of a 
notable part of the faithful, derived 
from assisting at Mass, is necessarily 
a common spiritual good. 

2) The determination of what is 
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meant by “a notable part of the faith- 
ful” is left to the prudent judgment of 
the Ordinary, as it is in Canon 806 
which grants the Ordinary power to 
permit bination on Sundays and holy- 
The estimation must be moral, 
not mathematical. Many circum- 
stances would justify permission of 
evening Masses for fewer than twenty 
people (a common figure given for per- 
mitting bination). A notable part in a 
moral estimation would be more than 
‘Just a few people.” About twenty 
people would always be considered more 
than a few. In small rural parishes and 
even in city parishes where attendance 
at daily Mass has not caught on to any 
extent, perhaps ten or twelve at daily 
Mass would be considered more than 
just a few. 

The limitation placed on the power 


days. 
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of the Ordinary to permit Masses in the 
st bonum spirituale 


afternoon hours is 
notabilis partis christifidelium id pos- 
tulet.”” This, it seems to me, is a weaker 
expression than the one used in Canon 
806: “notabilis fidelium pars Missae 
adstare non possit.” Granting that 
some necessity involving an inconveni- 
ence on the part of the faithful in at- 
tending morning Mass is required, by 
the new Decree, I believe that most 
Catholics who attend morning Mass on 
weekdays do so in spite of considerable 
inconvenience. At any rate we must 
consider the moral impossibility of at- 
tending morning Mass, not the physical 
impossibility. A proportionately seri- 
ous inconvenience constitutes a moral 
impossibility. Moreover, since there is 
no obligation of attending a weekday 
Mass, the inconvenience to be consid- 
ered would not have to be so great as 
the inconvenience to be considered in 
determining the moral 
permitting bination on Sundays and 
holydays. 

Even concerning the necessity for 
bination, Regatillo says, “Ad aestiman- 
dum hanc necessitatem, attendenda est 
hodierna fidelium negligentia in prae- 
cepto adimplenda, ut sic eis adimplendi 
facultas quaedam detur.”"' I believe 
that this liberal interpretation could 
be applied with even more reason in 
determining the moral necessity re- 
quired for permitting evening Masses. 
Perhaps the key to the interpretation of 
the new Decree can be found in the 
words “bonum spirituale.” Certainly 
there is a moral demand for such Masses 
for the spiritual good of a notable part 
of the faithful, if we can foster daily 
attendance at Mass, even by those who 
could, without too much inconvenience, 
but would not attend a morning Mass. 


necessity for 


" Regatillo, Jus Sacramentarium, 2nd ed.. n. 
14 00Ct~C:*:s 
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**. . . In Wand’ring Mazes Lost” 

UNBELIEVER. 
(The 
Md., 


THE SALVATION OF THE 
By Riccardo Lombardi, 8.J. 
Newman Press, Westminster, 
1957), pp. 376. $5.00. 

The first reaction that a priest or 
other theologian might have in reading 
Father Lombardi’s study is: This man 
has courage! He has tackled, without 
diffidence, one of the most perplexing 
problems in the entire great realm of 
dogma. The salvation of outsiders lies 
somewhere between the Seylla of God’s 
infinite merey and the Charybdis of 
His specific revelation concerning the 
necessity of faith for all. The learned 
Jesuit, without presuming to offer an 
apodictie solution of the riddle, provides 
both an exhaustive examination of its 
principles and his own well-reasoned 
conclusions on some of its phases. 

This volume is a translation of the 
famed orator’s La Salvezza di chi non 
ha fede, published first in 1944. The 
theme reminds one of the fallen angels 
of Paradise Lost, who “reason’d high 
of providence, foreknowledge, will, and 
fate, fixed fate, free will, foreknowl- 
edge absolute; and found no end, in 
wand ring mazes lost.” 

Father Lombardi includes in the eate- 
gory of “unbelievers” not only those 
strictly regarded as atheists and pagans, 
but also to some extent the Orthodox 
and Protestants and all others who have 
partial light from revelation. The sal- 
vation of such as these is bound up in 
the insoluble problem of predestination 
and the number of the elect. 

It is clear enough that those men who 
disobeyed a_ clear 


have deliberately 


command of God, or have turned their 
eyes obstinately away from His spe- 
cifie teachings, will be damned if they 
preserve that attitude till the end. But 
what about the great mass of men who 
live outside the pale of revelation, or 
are under atheistic governments, or 
otherwise are deprived of supernatural 
teaching? Are these to be condemned 
for the accidents of locality of birth or 
the circumstances of environment? 
That such should fall under the sword 
of divine justice has been a thorn in 
the side of Christian thought since the 
first Church writer grasped a pen in 
the exposition of divine truth. 

Any attempt by an orthodox Catholic 
writer must perforce be “cagey” in its 
presentation. Though Mother Church 
has not spoken definitely on the specific 
point at issue, several points that are 
doctrines of faith push their way into 
the discussion. 

The author, however, is not afraid to 
draw some conclusions. In Part I he 
affirms the absolute necessity of the act 
of faith for adults. This act of faith, 
most theologians hold, is probably satis- 
fied by a firm belief in God, not only as 
the Creator but also as the Rewarder 
and Punisher. Father Lombardi stresses 
God’s sincere desire for the salvation 
of all men (from the famed Hebrews 
text), and posits, therefore, the possi- 
bility of faith being offered to all 
adults, in some manner, before death. 

Part II is devoted to the minimum 
demands of saving faith on those not 
within the pale of Christian revelation. 
The author dwells at length on the 
type of certainty of faith required. He 
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distinguishes absolute certainty of faith, 
the kind an informed Catholic would 
have, and relative certainty, that which 
might be attained indirectly and some- 
what confusedly by a savage. The 
latter, though subjective, can be most 
sincere and therefore salutary. The 
writer, though he veers away from the 
acceptability of an entirely false rev- 
elation, admits that sincere believers 
therein might be saved by other means. 

In Part III, Father Lombardi dis- 
cusses some channels by which divine 
merey could enlighten or illumine the 
unbeliever’s souls, chiefly at the mo- 
ment of death—Glorieux’s theory. 
Though the Jesuit does not deny this 
possibility, he says he must arrive at 
the same “practical conclusions” as 
those who consider the theory untenable. 

The concluding section balances the 
hopes and fears that may reasonably 
be entertained for the salvation of those 
outside the fold. The author takes up 
the case of the heretic and the ease of 
the apostate. Preceding conclusions, he 
points out, “may permit us to approach 
the unbeliever with a feeling of respect 
and confidence.” There is less hope, 
he laments, for the apostate, but even 
he must never be despaired of. 

The practical conclusion, directed 
particularly to “missionaries and apol- 
ogists,” is that Catholics must never 
dawdle in complacency so long as even 
a single unbeliever remains to be 
brought within the light of Christ. 

Ropert E. KEKEISEN 


Where Rome Is Home 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE IN Rome. By 
Robert F. McNamara (The Christo- 
pher Press, Ine., Rochester, N. Y., 
1957), 858 pp. $15.00. 

This, as Cardinal Mooney says in his 
foreword, is not work of 
scholarly research, but also a labor of 


only a 
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love. For Father McNamara is an 
alumnus of the institution he is writing 
about: the residential seminary of 
American students for the secular 
priesthood in Rome. 

Over ten years of unremitting in- 
vestigation and collation went into the 
volume. There is a substantial body 
of notes—over a hundred pages of tk>m, 
in fairly fine print. They are all 
bunched together, triste dictu, at the 
back of the volume, but the consulta- 
tion of them is simplified to a good ex- 
tent by constant page references, at 
the top of each page of notes, to the 


text. Besides various archives, official 
publications, standard works, news- 
papers and magazines, the author 


quotes the letters, diaries and memoirs 
of twenty-six former students, and di- 
rect interviews with six others. This 
gives the volume a unique personal 
flavor. 

Along with the history of the Ameri- 
ean College as such, Father NeNamara 
gives the background—Roman, Italian 
and American—of his central facts. 
Thus one sees the whole of our Civil 
War mirrored in its reactions upon the 
American College and its students, and 
the account of the War for Italian Uni- 
fication takes on much greater signifi- 
cance for the American reader when he 
looks at the events in the light of de- 
velopments at the College. 

Every step in the formation and 
growth of our famous Roman institu- 
tion is traced here in scholarly detail. 
There is the original conception of such 
an institution in the mind of Archbishop 
Gaetano Bedini, special legate to the 
United States in 1854; the expressed de- 
cision of Pius IX to found such an es- 
tablishment; the hesitant acquiescence 
of the American hierarchy; the acquisi- 
tion by the Pope of the Visitation Con- 
vent on the Via dell’ Umilta as the site 
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of the proposed college; the grand open- 
ing of the institution in 1859; financial 
difficulties of various kinds (“by 1866, 
the College was on the verge of col- 
lapse”); the use of the institution for 
various conferences during the Vatican 
Council; the acquisition of the College’s 
summer home, the Villa Santa Caterina, 
in the Alban Hills (for $22,500!) ; the 
cause célébre of ex-president Teddy 
Roosevelt and his proposed papal audi- 
ence—and so on, with a wealth of in- 
cidents, through the World War and 
the pontificate of Pius XI. Many of 
these incidents bring out the fact that 
the American College through the years 
has been the contact point between 
American visitors in Rome and the 
Vatican. 

The rectorship and personality of 
Msgr. Eugene 8S. Burke is handled with 
a kindly touch that will be gratefully 
noted by all who knew the eighth rector 
of the College (1925-1935). His part 
in acquiring the new properties on the 
Janiculum is described in detail. Be- 
sides the rectors, other individuals 
closely connected with the College re- 
ceive separate and valuable biograph- 
ical treatment in the notes. 

From 1940 to 1949 was the period 
of the Great Exile. Global War caused 
the students to be transferred to other 
seminaries, and the North American 
College became a purely canonical and 
civil corporation. Extraordinary things 
happened during the war years. The 
Villa Santa Caterina became the home 
in 1943 of several hundred stranded 
teen-age girls of the Gioventu Italiana 
Littoria, an organization whose purpose 
was to bring the children of Italian 
emigrants back to Italy on vacations. 
Later in the war some 1500 refugees 
took up very tight quarters at the Villa. 
Meanwhile, also in 1943, a group of 
boys from the GIL took over the main 
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properties of the College on Via dell’ 
Umilta, where they stayed until the 
middle of 1947. And the recently ac- 
quired lands and buildings on the Ja- 
niculum were also placed at the disposal 
of refugees in September, 1948. As an 
example of the interesting and some- 
times amusing sidelights that Father 
MeNamara brings into his narrative, 
one notes the data on livestock that 
‘ame to the Janiculum property in 
those days: 35 horses, 50 cows, and, 
shortly before the fall of Rome, some 
1200 sheep! 

With the rectorship of Bishop Martin 
O’Connor began the reincarnation of 
the American College (1946) and the 
construction of the magnificent new 
building on the Janiculum Hill (1953). 

The volume has a good index, and 
there is an invaluable “Undergraduate 
Student Register” that lists all the stu- 
dents from 1859 to 1955, as also a 
“Graduate Register” for priests stu- 
dents, 1933 to 1955. In these, and in 
other details, Father McNamara has 
filled in and completed the data of 
Brann, “The History of the American 
College, Rome” (N. Y., 1910). Typo- 
graphical errors of the kind that make 
an author pull out his hair (among 
them the repetition of a whole para- 
graph in Chapter Eighteen) have 
slipped in at times. But Father Me- 
Namara can surely rest on his laurels 
with eminent satisfaction. He has pro- 
duced what will be the last word on the 
history of his alma mater for many 
years to come, and has made a notable 
contribution to the history of the Cath- 
olie Church in the United States. The 
book is already in the hands of the 
College alumni, who have received it 
with much enthusiasm, and it should 
certainly be on the shelves of public 
and Catholic libraries throughout the 
country. EpwWaArD S. SCHWEGLER 
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Philosophy through the Ages 


A Snort History or PHiLosopHy. By 
F. J. Thonnard, A.A. Translated 
from the revised and corrected edi- 
tion by Edward A. Maziarz, C.PPS., 
Ph.D. (Desclee & Cie., New York, 
1956), pp. 1074. $6.50. 

An attempt to treat the history of 
philosophy from Thales to Maritain in 
one volume is somewhat terrifying. 
Many of the authors who have tried 
have, for one reason or another, failed 
to do it at all adequately. The task 
demands comprehensive — scholarship, 
judgment, prudence, restraint and liter- 
ary precision. Father Thonnard 
possesses all of these remarkable quali- 
ties and more; and his history of phi- 
losophy is a truly magnificent produc- 
tion. Many American readers will 
wish that it had been translated long 
ago. 

Even aside from the author’s great 
learning, many qualities make this 
history better than many of its kind. 
Rather than attempt to summarize 
almost all the thought of almost all the 
philosophers, Father Thonnard has con- 
centrated upon great ideas and great 
thinkers. The most important phi- 
losophers are treated at considerable 
length, and a host of minor thinkers are 
relegated to listings in small print 
where they belong in a work of this sort. 
There is emphasis upon the continuous 
development of ideas, and the influences 
of philosophers upon each other. Sys- 
tems are treated according to divisions 
which arise from the logie of the 
thought itself, rather than forced into 
a “student-outline” structure of “meta- 
physies,” “psychology,” “ethies,” ete. 
This may be less convenient for some 
who are taking courses in philosophy, 
but it will be of great help to those who 
are studying philosophy. 

The evaluations given in the book 
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aré especially appealing. Some Catho- 
lic histories of philosophy seem to ap- 
proach each non-Catholic thinker as 
though he were some kind of village 
idiot. Father Thonnard seems to have 
a sympathetic and profound apprecia- 
tion of each philosopher, and at the 
same time he uses sound Christian prin- 
ciples to judge each contribution. 

In 1938, F. Jansen said of the first 
edition; “The pearl of the work is the 
section on St. Augustine.” This state- 
ment can still stand; but others are also 
gems. The treatment of St. Thomas 
and Thomism is superb. The discus- 
sion of Duns Scotus is also noteworthy. 
Some older histories had made one 
wonder why he was even included; 
here one sees the true greatness of the 
Subtle Doctor. American pragmatism 
and neo-Thomism are treated compre- 
hensively and excellently, 
which this history of philosophy is 
markedly superior to many others. 


areas in 


Bibliographies are given for periods 


and for individual thinkers. Though 
understandably heavily laden with 
French works, they are excellent. 


Many recent works are included in this 
revised edition. A doctrinal table, by 
which the reader can find the treat- 
ments given by various philosophers to 
each particular problem, should prove 
quite valuable. 

Unfortunately, the mechanics of pub- 
lication were not equal in quality to 
the content. The paper is thin enough 
for print to show through from the re- 
verse side of the page; and the print, 
in large portions of the book, is very 
small and close indeed. These de- 
ficiencies are, of course, due to the need 
for economy in space; but they are de- 
ficiencies nevertheless. The divisions 
of the book, into parts, periods, articles, 
sections, etc., become highly involved, 
so that reference to a particular point 
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or thinker is not always easy. The 
index of names refers to page numbers, 
and the doctrinal table to paragraph 
numbers, while the index of subjects 
refers to topic numbers in the doctri- 
nal table. This may cause some con- 
fusion. 

This book may well prove “too diffi- 
cult” for some college students. The 
question of whether this is a limitation 
of the book or of the college students is 
left open. It is, in any event, a fine 
work which should be of very great use 
to its intended audience: ecclesiastical 
students, college students, and the cul- 
tured public. Father Thonnard does 
not say so, but many of the teachers of 
these ecclesiastical and college students 
will also find it invaluable. In the 
words of the translator, ‘the author has 
the rare quality needed in a good his- 
torian of philosophy—he is a meta- 
physician who succeeds in presenting 
the history of thought as a living actua- 
tion of truth in the minds of men.” 

Francis J. Kerins 


Patristic Bioscopes 


THe Hoty Fire. By Robert Payne 
(Harper & Bros., N. Y., 1957), pp. 
xxli + 313. $5.00. 

Sequel to Fathers of the Western 
Church (1951), this seventh Payne 
book pares down to a_ popular-size 
volume his biographical sketches of 
nine Fathers of the quondam Greek 
Catholic Church. To his selection he 
adds “Saint” Gregory Palamas ( a St. 
Athos monk of the Orthodox Church). 
His other Gregories—of Nyassa and 
Nazianzen—enjoy universal recogni- 
tion, ours and the schismatic Greeks. 

Palamas, who died in 1360, was the 
last living representative of the ancient 
philosophic school which originated 
about 600 B.C. with Miletus, surged 
forward with Plato, and ultimately 
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marched across the world with Christi- 
anity at its side. Bishop of Thessa- 
lonica, 1349, the man’s metaphysical 
speculations were in diametric opposi- 
tion to the Aristotelianism of the 
Schoolmen. Palamas established the 
theological school of “hesychasm” 
(quietism) which, in the wildest form 
of mystical extravagence imaginable, 
interpreted man as demi-god, teaching 
that he, like God, is actus purus, and 
not composed of actus and potentia, as 
the Scholastics taught. Payne’s analy- 
sis is an unreliable exegesis of “hesy- 
chasm” which he portrays in the most 
attractive colors. 

In view of the deterioration of East- 
ern Orthodoxy, when one examines it 
within the framework of its own his- 
torical context, since the Fall of Con- 
stantinople in particular, I fear he will 
find it far otherwise from Mr. Payne's 
picturesque fictional description: “The 
center of Eastern Christianity perished, 
but its death was only the beginning for 
a new life. In the shuddering silence 
that followed the fall of Constantinople, 
it was as though the forces of the King- 
dom of God, eternally charged with the 
energy of the Incarnation, became even 
vaster, more terrible, more majestic: 
the Eastern Church was never so strong 
as when its worshippers and priests 
were in full flight and its churches were 
no more than the stable yards of Turk- 
ish horses.” Not only here, but in 
other passages as striking, we have 
evidence of historic truth being sacri- 
ficed to the niceties of a well-turned 
phrase. 

Equally unsatisfactory is the author's 
constant employment of a _ technical 
term without a qualifying explanation. 
Throughout the book he consistently 
applies the title “Pope’’ to important 
prelates of the ancient Greek Church, 
v.g., “Pope” Athanasius. A tiny foot- 
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note would have served the purpose of 
history and relieved this book of under- 
tones of religious partisanship. It is 
unfortunate, indeed. 

Still, The Holy Fire does exhibit a 
degree of scholarship, and we do not 
hesitate to recommend it, apart from 
the restriction we have felt obliged to 
place upon its objectivity. It is a 
veritable parade of our patristic giants. 
Clement of Alexandria leads off the 
brilliant spectacle; John Damascene 
closes it; Gregory Palamas tags along 
as an interloper. Between Clement and 
Damascene the author periscopes the 
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The Insight of 
the Cure D’Ars 


Selected Stories 


By Msgr. Francis Trochu, translated by 
V. F. Martlet. A collection of stories 
relating some of the instances in which 
the saint’s remarkable gifts were mani- 
fested. The Cure d’Ars was possessed 
of great gifts and here we may gather 
some idea of the gentle, little parish 
priest using his gifts in combat with the 
Prince of Darkness and sweetly outwit- 
ting him in the battle for souls. $1.75 
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lives of Origen, Athanasius, Basil the Been Peeadbcecag: 9 thy cs Age 
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Chrysostom. and Dionysius the Areo- documented study the author travelled 
yoy © sonysius the Areo extensively in Ireland and England, where 
pagite. Indeed, the title is well chosen. she examined all of the pertinent docu- 
Many, many centuries of divine fire 


ments, including some not used previ- 
illumine the first 268 pages of this inter- 





ously. The resulting biography skill- 
fully blends the facts of Catherine 


esting volume. Generous excerpts from 
the writings of these ancient apologists 
demonstrate the truth of Mr. Payne’s 
comment that “in an English transla- 
tion we cannot guess at the vividness 
and vitality of their writings.” 
Characteristic of vibrant passages 
which delight the eye of the reader, one 
might cite passages such as these: 





and is sure to stand as the definitive work 
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steelhard Athanasius, the three great 
Cappadocian Fathers, dark-faced Dam- 
ascene in his eagle’s eyrie” are the 
raison d’étre for “a portion of the glory 
in raising the habitations of God” and 
that “to them we owe the strength of 
our faith . . . and, as we watch, all of 
them seem to be bathed in the blinding 
light that shone on Mount Tabor.” 
Pau R. Rust, O.M.1I. 


English and Irish Publications 


One of the most popular of the many 
books by Msgr. Ronald Knox is sure to 
be Bridegroom and Bride published by 
Sheed and Ward. It is a selection of 
sermons for marriages, and the ex- 
traordinary thing about it is how the 
preacher manages to say much the same 
thing over and over again, always in 
a different but attractive way. 

Philosophers will be waiting to study 
another book from the same _ house, 
Religion and the Philosophy of Jung 
by Raymond Hostie, S.J. It is a 
thoroughly scientific appraisal of Jung’s 
work, explaining the nature and char- 
acteristics of his empirical methods of 
psychological investigation, the signifi- 
cance and meaning of his explanatory 
hypotheses, his attempts to reconcile 
Freud and Adler and his failure to 
draw up any pleasing synthesis of his 
ideas about the structure of the psyche. 

Catholic history teachers will be 
pleased with the first of the series called 
Church History Readers for Senior 
Pupils, which comes from The Fountain 
Press, Endsleigh, Hull, and deals with 
the story of the Catholic Church in 
England. It is simple, concise and com- 
plete, tracing the story with splendid 
continuity from Roman times to Car- 
dinal Griffin’s death. Teachers are al- 
ready praising this as the most success- 
ful publication yet on the subject. 

Father F. H. Drinkwater must al- 
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ready be well known in the U.S.A. for 
his excellent series of books on teaching 
religion. Now comes another, Cate- 
chism at Early Mass, published by 
Maemillan. It succeeds in drawing up 
admirable matter for instructions, brief, 
clear, easily remembered. Busy priests 
will find this a great help in their task 
of preparing their Sunday sermons. 

Messrs. Burns, Oates have brought 
out a selection of Catholic Sermons of 
Cardinal Newman, edited by the Ora- 
torian Fathers at his own house in 
Birmingham. Particular interest at- 
taches to the last of the nine sermons 
in the book because of the exact proph- 
ecies the Cardinal made of future 
events. Now we see how true it all is— 
that when Catholies are increasing in 
numbers the “Protestants will intensify 
their efforts against them. ‘We shall 
become more and more objects of dis- 
trust to the nation at large and our 
bishops and priests will be associated in 
the minds of men with the political acts 
of foreign Catholies.”’ 

From Longmans comes another of 
the Stoneyhurst Seripture Manuals, a 
commentary on The Gospel according 
to St. John by Fr. C. C. Martindale, 
S.J. It will be a boon to priests, stu- 
dents and teachers. It contains much 
information, which is very clearly ex- 
pressed and beautifully set out. One 
‘an hardly praise it too highly. The 
authorship of the fourth Gospel, the 
nature of St. John’s use of the term 
“Logos,” the relationship of Seribes, 
Pharisees and Saducees—these and 
many other matters are brilliantly elu- 
cidated for the young people for whom 
the series is primarily intended. 

Father Michael Hollings, a secular 
priest of the Archdiocese of West- 
minster, offers a series of practical 
spiritual readings in Purple Times, pub- 
lished by Burns, Oates. Uncompro- 


























BOOK REVIEWS 


misingly, yet attractively, the comple- 
mentary messages of the Crib and the 
Cross are presented. 

From Blackfriars we have St. John’s 
Prologue by M. E. Boismard, O.P. It 
consists mainly of an exegetical com- 
mentary and a doctrinal exposition. 
The former requires careful study which 
will be well repaid. The latter sets out 
the riches of the prologue in simpler 
form for the average reader. 

A book that is likely to have a very 
wide appeal and which has already re- 
ceived some excellent reviews is Abbé 
Pierre Speaks, a selection of his ad- 
dresses collected by L. C. Repland, 
translated and published by Sheed and 
Ward. It is a very challenging book, 
which not only brings out in graphic 
fashion the sufferings of the world’s 
poor, and shows what can be done to 
help them, but succeeds in shaming the 
reader to do something himself. There 
are some fine pages on disillusionment, 
on enthusiasm, on Our Lady and on the 
realization of the gospel message. 

A collection of the letters, sermons 
and addresses of His Grace, the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, has been brought out 
by Clonmore and Reynolds with the 
title Wellsprings of the Faith. The 
pastoral letters are mainly doctrinal in 
character, while the addresses are often 
sociological. But in them all Dr. Me- 
Quaid displays his great learning and 
his happy knack of centering all his 
teaching in the person of Our Lord. 

The Choice of God, by Dom Hubert 
van Zeller, published by Burns, Oates, 
is a book on the spiritual life. The 
dominant theme is charity and the 
finest chapters are those which tell us 
about contemplation. But there are 
some telling pages, too, on prayer, re- 
nunciation, work, the Holy Eucharist, 
the Mystical Body, Our Lady and the 
fundamental virtues. “Spiritual people 
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are getting soft,’ Dom Hubert believes, 
and he writes strongly about abnega- 
tion. 

Francis J. RIPLEY 


A Word on Recent Publications 


The Book of Ceremonies by the Very 
Rev. Laurence J. O’Connell. This is an 
up-to-date revision of the justly famed 
manual of ceremonies, first published 
in 1944. It isa very handy and authori- 
tative presentation of virtually all the 
ceremonies a priest must know. While 
it includes the newest decrees, it does 
not cover the ceremonies for Palm Sun- 
day and Holy Week. The revision is 
by the Rev. Walter J. Schmitz, SS. 
Bruce, Milwaukee, 622 pp., $6.50. 


Son of the Church by Father Louis 
Lochet. A powerful work on the na- 
ture of the priest’s apostolate by a 
French priest whose vocation is among 
the workers of Rheims. He strikes a 
note with which most priests are pain- 
fully familiar: the disproportion be- 
tween the apostle’s love for men and 
his own weakness and inability to reach 
the countless souls who need him. His 
message is encouraging: sacerdotal ac- 
tivity receives its meaning through its 
union with the Church, Christ’s Body. 
Fides, Chicago, 255 pp., $4.50. 
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BEAUTIFUL 35MM COLOR SLIDES 


HOLY LAND 
MARIAN SHRINES 


Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, Miraculous Medal, St. 
Chapelle, Age. Chartres, Padua, Assisi, etc. Canon- 
ization of Pope Pius X, Mass in St. Peter’s in 
presence of His Holiness, Lives of Christ and Mary. 
Rome, Vatican, Italy, Paris, Spain, poston Austria, 
ann yrs’ other outstanding color slides. For 
FREE 64-Page yeaa Catalog “B” to Homiletic 
readers, write to. 


ARGO SLIDES Ne. yous NY 
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AND PASTORAL 


REVIEW 


Jesus the Saviour by Father James, 
O.F.M.Cap., a popular Irish spiritual 
writer. Treating familiar themes—the 
central mysteries of the Christ-life— 
this work will serve as a better-than- 
many book of meditation on the Incar- 
nation, Precursor, Saviour, Thabor, 
Calvary, Redemption, Ascension. The 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 145 
pp., $2.50. 





Natural Law Forum. Judging from 
the first volume, an important journal 
under the auspices of the Natural Law 
Institute of the University of Notre 
Dame’s Law School. Scholarly, it 
shows the practical implications of the 
doctrine of the natural law in contem- 
porary jurisprudence. The contributors 
are eminent ‘authorities. Notable is 
“The Case for Natural Law Re-Ex- 
amined,” by A. P. d’Entreves. Excel- 
lent tool for anyone in this field. Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind. 

Christ in His Passion by Luigi 
Longo, translated from the Italian by 
Rev. J. P. Smith, 8.J. A Passion play 
of great depth and beauty. To produce 
it would be something of a tour de 
It follows the Scripture accounts 
closely and has been acclaimed both 
here and abroad. Vatican Press, Roma, 
147 pp. 













PURISSIMA BRAND MASS CANDLES 
100% BEESWAX 


Not the good, not the better, 
but the best! "For the Lord's 
is the earth and the fuliness 
thereof” Ps xxiii, 1. 





Ask your dealer or write 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., Inc 


EST. 1855 SYRACUSE, N. Y 
Branches in New York, Chicag Bost 
Los Angeles. Montreal 
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She most extensive line ere 


pi of bronzeware for the 
Pars: Catholic Church 


apes 
In matching designs for the modern or 
traditional—designed with dignity, crafted with 


respect—Excelsis Bronzeware fulfills with 


reverent taste every interior 
devotional necessity. f \\ 
The quality and long-life of te 4 
Excelsis Bronzeware stems from careful 
selection of raw materials, artistic and painstaking | 
design, and a special finishing process which 


minimizes wear and preserves its natural beauty. 


Sold only through Church goods dealers. 
Write for the name of the one nearest you. 


INCORPORATED 
733 SOUTH HALSTED STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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WILL & BAUMER 


casa 
CANDLE LIGHTER 


Here’s the first new improvement in candle 
lighting technique in over 2,000 years! 

Instead of a waxed taper, Will & Baumer’s 

new Gas Candle Lighter uses propane gas to 
light the wick. The flaming jet—adjustable to a 
length of three inches—instantly ignites the 
candle. Gone is the fumbling and uncertainty 
often associated with lighting high altar candles. 

Even if wicks are hidden from view, bent or 

broken, the high heat intensity of the gas causes 

immediate combustion. 

This unique new gas lighter is completely safe in 
trained hands. Several built-in safety nebare make 
this new gas type lighter far safer than old style 
lighters. Normal precaution is all that is necessary. 

Wall holder equipped with lock and key prevents the 
curious and unauthorized from tampering with the 
lighter. 

Lighter is furnished complete with disposable gas 
cylinder, holder and three replacement cylinders. Each 
cylinder holds enough fuel for approximately 15 hours 
of burning time. 


For further information, see your Will & Baumer 
representatives, or write direct. 
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